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THE BELL SYSTEM IS 


PUTTING MORE THAN 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


IN NEW FACILITIES 


We are doing this because we are confident 
that growing America will need, buy, and use 
more telephone service tomorrow than today. 


We are doing it to improve our service fur- 
ther and make the telephone even more con- 
venient. This we are sure will stimulate more 
use. 


These 1958 expenditures are higher than the 
average in the post-war years — and close to the 
highest in any year. 


A stimulus to the economy 
of the whole country 


Our goal, as I have said, is to serve you better 
than ever. In addition, the way this money 
flows out to other businesses stimulates the 
economy of the whole country. 


Wherever there are new telephone buildings 
going up, or jobs of maintenance, there is work 
for local builders, carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, painters and many others. 


Our spending means business too for thou- 
sands of other companies and workers in those 
companies. Last year the Bell System through 
Western Electric, its manufacturing and pur- 
chasing unit, bought from 33,000 firms 
throughout the country. Nearly nine out of 


ten of these are small businesses, each with 
fewer than 500 employees. This year again we 
expect to buy about a billion dollars worth of 
goods and services from other industries. 


To go ahead with our 1958 construction, we 
in the Bell System have raised nearly a billion 
dollars of new capital in the last six months. 
Obviously, investors will continue to entrust 
their savings to us only if they can expect 
reasonable earnings on the money they risk. 


Good service at reasonable profit 
keeps the road to progress open 


So telephone progress—and the advantage 
to all that comes from our pushing ahead — 
begins with our faith that Americans want 
good and improving service at prices which 
allow a fair profit. 


This is the way of life which in our country 
has stimulated invention, nourished enterprise, 
created jobs, raised living standards, and built 
our national strength. As long as we live by 
this principle, the future of the telephone is 
almost limitless in new possibilities for service 
to you. 


Foe Gap -S— 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Conference on College Teaching 


By H. TAYLOR MORSE 


The Minnesota Centennial Conference on College Teaching 


S PART of its contribution to 
the observance of the Cen- 


tennial of Statehood of Minne- 
sota, the Association of Minnesota 
Colleges sponsored a conference on 
college teaching held at the University 
of Minnesota on April 17, 18, and 19. 
Although the Association technically 
includes only the fifteen privately 
supported colleges, the five state- 
supported colleges, and the University 
of Minnesota, the planning committee 
for the conference drew representa- 
tives from all of these institutions and 
also from the nine junior colleges in 
the state and the State Department 
of Education. Co-chairmen of the 
Planning Committee were Russell M. 
Cooper, assistant dean of the College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts 
of the University of Minnesota, and 
J. Huntley Dupre, dean of instruction 
of Macalester College. Financial sup- 
port for the conference was contrib- 
uted by the Hill Family Foundation, 
the Minnesota Statehood Centennial 


Commission, and the National Associ- 
ation of Educational Broadcasters. 

In setting up the conference, the 
planning committee intended that it 
would be essentially a work con- 
ference for the delegates who were 
invited on the basis of quotas deter- 
mined by the number of undergraduate 
students in residence at the individual 
institutions. The 260 faculty repre- 
sentatives came from all of the four- 
year colleges and the nine junior 
colleges in Minnesota. A significant 
feature of this conference, furthermore, 
was that from 1I§ to 20 students 
representing the National Student 
Association participated as regular 
delegates throughout the conference. 

The program provided several 
addresses each day by nationally 
known authorities and leaders. There 
was also a variety of discussion 
groups to which delegates had been 
assigned on the basis of their earlier 
choice. On the first and third days 
each discussion group was started off 
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by an analyst who set the stage for 
discussion of assigned questions by 
the representatives. The analysts, 
who were also nationally known, had 
the task of summarizing for the group 
the current status of thinking about 
their particular topics, based on re- 
search and experience. Each group 
also had a different chairman and 
recorder for each of the days. The 
planning committee also provided 
for a “roving reporter” (a dubious 
distinction assigned the writer of this 
article), whose responsibility was to 
visit each of the groups, examine the 
reports of the recorders at the close 
of each day’s session, and begin the 
following day’s general session with a 
brief analysis of the work of the dis- 
cussion groups on the previous day. 

The emphasis on each day of the 
conference, both in the keynoting 
main addresses and in guiding the 
discussion groups, was assigned. The 
first day was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the college student; the second 
day, to a consideration of the college 
teacher; and the third day, to a dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching best 
suited to higher education. 

The proceedings of the conference, 
to be published in the fall of 1958 by 
the University of Minnesota Press, 
will contain the main addresses, the 
analysts’ reports, summaries of re- 
corders’ reports on the college teacher, 
and a statement of the purpose and 
plan of the conference. Since these 
addresses and the analysts’ papers 
will be provided in full in the forth- 
coming volume, the present article 
will be concerned primarily with 
describing the general nature of the 
conference and with commenting on 
the deliberations of the discussion 
groups. 
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HE general session on the first 

morning, presided over by Mr. 
Cooper, was opened by James Lewis 
Morrill as president of the Association 
of Minnesota Colleges, as well as 
president of the host institution. 
There followed two main addresses, 
the first of these “The Professor 
Looks at The Student” by Nevitt 
Sanford, professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of California, and “How Do 
College Students Learn?” by Wilbert 
McKeachie, professor of psychology, 
University of Michigan. President 
Paul H. Giddens of Hamline Uni- 
versity who was chairman of the 
Centennial Education Committee 
presided at luncheon. During the 
luncheon G. Kerry Smith, executive 
secretary, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, spoke on “National Efforts 
for Improving Instruction.” 

The delegates then gathered in the 
rooms assigned to their particular dis- 
cussion groups. The general question, 
“How can students achieve their 
learning potential?”’ was considered 
by all. Although each of the seven 
groups concerned itself with a specific 
subtopic, each group was com- 
posed of delegates drawn from a 
variety of subject-matter fields on 
the basis of their earlier designation 
of special interest in the question to 
be discussed. 

Group 1 had as its question, “‘What 
are the most effective ways for moti- 
vating student interest?” and the 
discussion centered around the values 
which students commonly recognize. 
The participants thought that these 
social, material, and relativistic values 
should be accepted by college teachers 
as a starting point even though they 
are not of as high a level as might be 
desired. They believed that it is 
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necessary to know not only how to 
keep the student awake in class, but, 
more importantly, “how to keep him 
awake beyond the classroom.” This 
problem, it was felt, is the basic one 
in motivation in any subject-matter 
field and at any level. 

Group 2 grappled with the problem, 
““How can we adequately challenge 
the gifted student?” Many proposals 
were made reflecting much concern 
with this question. Among these 
was the suggestion that there should 
be special advisers, each designated 
to work with a small number of 
gifted students. It was believed also 
that gifted students should be chal- 
lenged to take honors programs, 
where these exist, but they should 
not be required to do so. The final 
choice should be at the discretion of 
the student. This group expressed 


the hope that some additional special 


research would be undertaken on 
motivation and learning procedures 
as these may apply specifically to the 
intellectually superior student. 

The question which the third group 
considered was “How can examina- 
tions be used to promote learning?” 
The participants concluded that it 
was desirable for instructors to use 
examples of test questions occasion- 
ally for class discussion, showing 
students how these questions measure 
the thought processes toward which 
the course aims. They also proposed 
the use of a test which should be 
self-scored and used for diagnostic 
purposes by each student as a basis 
for preparation for the course tests 
which are used for more formal 
evaluation and on which marks would 
be based. This group, incidentally, 
had a field day with their analyst, 
since the members were interested in 
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technical questions of test-item con- 
struction, and worked him consistently 
throughout the session. 

The fourth group addressed them- 
selves to the question, “To what 
extent are student-teacher relations 
desirable and feasible?”” The analyst 
for this group was Harald Bakken, 
the 1956-57 president of the National 
Student Association. In this group 
some honest doubts were expressed 
about the real usefulness of many 
aspects of out of class contacts 
between faculty and students. Mem- 
bers of the group felt that students 
do not want contacts with the faculty 
which are primarily social, but rather 
“opportunity for intellectual discus- 
sion under relaxed conditions.”” They 
agreed that the real dedication of a 
teacher to intellectual activity and 
to his subject is most stimulating to 
students. They also believed that 
the establishment of good class rapport 
and an environment conducive to 
constructive learning are more impor- 
tant than out of class relationships. 

Group number five was assigned 
the question, ‘How can we develop 
more imaginative creativity in stu- 
dents?” In discussing this problem 
they felt that there are far too many 
aspects of our present system of higher 
education which hamper the develop- 
ment of creativity. They agreed that 
it is not possible to teach creativity 
directly, but that the teacher can 
create an environment out of which 
something nove! and original can 
arise. They were sufficiently inter- 
ested in stimulating this idea to 
recommend that rewards should be 
provided for teachers who are able to 
stimulate creativity on the part of 
their students. They specified, how- 
ever, that these should not be “the 
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dubious reward of administrative 
responsibilities.” 

Group 6 tackled the question, 
“How can students be stimulated to 
think critically?” The group went 
on record as stating that they thought 
it was possible to stimulate critical 
thinking at all academic levels from 
the first grade through the graduate 
school of the university. In order to 
stimulate such abilities, however, they 
thought that problems and questions 
requiring critical thinking should be 
used throughout class periods and 
throughout college courses and not 
confined to special units or topics. 
Furthermore, they believed that 
teachers must be ready to indicate to 
students that many problems exist 
for which a ready-made answer is not 
available, and the instructor should 
help students gain a tolerance for the 
unanswered question. 


The seventh discussion group for 
this afternoon session took up the 
question, “‘How can we stimulate stu- 
dents to make critical value judg- 


ments?” The group was of the 
opinion that college teaching had 
many particular advantages over 
lower levels of schooling for stimulat- 
ing the development of critical value 
judgments. They believed that value 
judgments do not have to be expressed, 
but may often be implicit. In dis- 
cussing the question of flexibility, 
they stated that students must be 
able to reflect and re-evaluate their 
judgments, to be open-minded, and 
must be taught to be willing to accept 
new ideas. 

The activities of the first day were 
concluded by an evening banquet 
presided over by Charles J. Turck, 
president of Macalester College, and 
chairman of the Committee for the 
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Continuing Study of Higher Educa- 
tion of the Association of Minnesota 
Colleges. Among the many guests 
were members of the Centennial Com- 
mission of the Minnesota State Legis- 
lature. The main address of the 
evening—“A Century of College 
Teaching in America” —was given by 
W. H. Cowley, David Jacks Professor 
of Higher Education at Stanford 
University. 


HE opening general session for 

the second day was presided 
over by Mr. Dupre. After a brief 
summary and evaluation of the pre- 
vious day’s discussion, an address 
was given by Reuben Gustavson, 
president of Resources for the 
Future, Inc., of Washington, D. C. 
His topic was “Contemporary 
Civilization and Its Challenge to 
College Teaching.” 

After hearing this address, the dele- 
gates divided again into discussion 
groups which on this day were organ- 
ized in terms of subject-matter areas. 
The morning assignment for each 
group was to discuss two questions, 
“How can we cultivate continued 
growth on our part as teachers?” and 
“How can we improve our artistry of 
teaching?” There were nine groups 
divided into the following areas: 
biological sciences, physical science 
and mathematics, foreign languages, 
English literature, fine and applied 
arts, history and political science, 
psychology and education, sociology 
and economics, and philosophy and 
religion. 

With regard to the first of these 
questions, numerous devices were 
mentioned similar to those which are 
frequently encountered in the litera- 
ture on this subject. Research was 
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agreed to be a difficult problem 
because the situations of teachers in 
small colleges differ from those in 
large universities, and because of the 
variety of individual interests. There 
was agreement, however, that the effec- 
tive college teacher cannot divorce 
himself from research as a source of 
continuing inspiration and _profes- 
sional growth, but that research 
should not be too narrowly defined. 
The group placed considerable stress 
also on the need for college teachers 
to have some time for reflection and 
for “rejuvenation.” There was some 
contradiction, however, in the further 
discussion. Some of the group 
thought that the teacher ought to 
cultivate new interests completely 
outside his field on a systematic basis 
in order to stimulate himself to 
continued vitality and growth, while 
others in the group declared that one 


of the pitfalls of college teaching is 
that teachers often try to spread 
themselves too thin over too many 
subjects. 

In considering the second question, 
the groups tended to be a bit shy 


“ce 


of the term “artistry,” even though 
they were quite willing to accept 
teaching as an art rather than as a 
mechanical process. One group stated 
its belief that the attitude of the 
teacher is more important than any 
particular technique he may use. 
The groups in general felt that, in so 
far as possible, mechanical chores 
should be eliminated or minimized in 
order to release the teacher’s creative 
effort. They agreed also that college 
teachers ought to be encouraged to 
give more attention to the methods 
they use in the presentation of con- 
tent. They believed that teachers 
should all strive for greater rapport 
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with their students, and that they 
should try to generate “a sense of 
problem in the minds of students.” 
These, they said, should be real 
problems rather than academic ones, 
so that there can be closer com- 
munication between instructor and 
student. 

The noon luncheon was presided 
over by Dean M. Schweickhard, 
commissioner of education of the 
State of Minnesota. During the gen- 
eral session, there were two main 
addresses: “‘The Teacher at His 
Best,” given by Harold Taylor, presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, and 
“The Evaluation of Teaching,” given 
by Ralph Tyler, director, Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford University. After 
hearing these two addresses, the dele- 
gates returned to their discussion 
sections and considered two addi- 
tional questions: ‘‘How can we eval- 
uate teaching for over-all appraisal 
and faculty promotion?” and “‘How 
can we develop an analytical evalua- 
tion of teaching for the instructor’s 
self-improvement?” 

In considering the first of these 
questions, the problem of research 
productivity as a basis for promotion 
in rank naturally loomed large. There 
was considerable discussion on this 
matter in most of the groups, with 
the general consensus that the criteria 
for increases in salary and promotion 
in rank in a small college should 
differ from those used at a large 
university. It was agreed that in 
all types of institutions more attention 
should be given to excellence in class- 
room teaching as a basic consideration 
for promotion. A number of the 
criteria suggested for evaluation of 
teaching effectiveness were those most 
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frequently discussed at present. Sev- 
eral groups thought that decisions 
should be made on the basis of peer- 
group evaluations, rather than on an 
administrator’s judgment. Some sug- 
gested that, even if the decision must 
be made by an administrator, a 
faculty commitee might well advise 
him with regard to general problems 
of promotional policies and perhaps 
even for individual cases. One group, 
presumably still haunted by the 
phrasing of one of the morning ques- 
tions, concluded, “It was not felt 
that a truly analytical evaluation could 
be made of the artistic qualities 
characteristic of a good teacher.” 

In considering matters of the in- 
structor’s self-improvement, numer- 
ous suggestions were made. Apart 
from those which might be anticipated 
were two somewhat unusual ones. 
One of these was the proposal that 


the instructor should occasionally 
make a complete and fundamental 
change in his teaching methods or 
in the organization of his course con- 


tent. Another group proposed that 
the instructor ought to select some 
field outside his major interest and 
systematically learn as much as pos- 
sible about it. The proposal was 
made that for maximum stimulation 
an individual should do this with a 
different field each year. 

In this discussion there was con- 
siderable questioning of the usefulness 
of student-rating forms as a means 
to promote professional self-improve- 
ment. There were many sharp ques- 
tions asked, and critical comments 
made about them, which would lead 
an observer to conclude that faculties 
in general are not so ready to accept 
student-rating forms as might gener- 
ally be supposed. Much of the dis- 
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cussion revealed that there was 
some ignorance about the relia- 
bility and validity of sucn forms.' 

The Roving Reporter concluded 
that if faculties plan to use student- 
rating forms there ought to be a 
considerable amount of explanation 
and free discussion of these forms 
before they are put in use. 

The general impressions gleaned 
from the afternoon sessions seemed 
to indicate that the questions were 
not so sharply pointed as those of the 
previous day, and that there was 
accordingly some hesitancy in some 
of the sections in coming to grips 
with their specific assignments. There 
was, nevertheless, a definite sense of 
moving ahead, in spite of the dele- 
gates’ natural weariness after such a 
rich intellectual diet. Quite a num- 
ber of recorders’ comments indicated 
that faculty members felt it was 
highly desirable and very useful to 
have students participate as regular 
members of a convention, and to 
give their views on matters under 
discussion. 

Question one, “How can we evaluate 
teaching for over-all appraisal and 
faculty promotion?” evoked much 
spirited comment, although there was 
some uneasiness about the criteria 
which are generally used in recom- 
mending increases in salary and pro- 
motion in academic rank. Delegates 
appeared to realize that individual 
judgments had to be made, but from 
their comments, many of them seemed 
to feel that criteria of this sort are 
not sufficiently clear and explicit. 
This might imply that it would be 
desirable for administrative officers 


1This has been studied intensively and reported 
in The Student Looks at His Teacher by John W. 
Riley, Jr., Bruce F. Ryan, and M. Leflutz, published 
in 1950 by Rutgers University Press. 
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to make the criteria used for profes- 
sional advancement more explicitly 
known to their faculties, and perhaps 
to provide faculties an opportunity 
to discuss these in an objective way 
at a time free from the pressures 
attendent on budget making. 

The Friday evening program was 
devoted to an extended consideration 
of educational television. The pro- 
gram opened with an address by 
I. Keith Tyler, director, Institute for 
Education by Radio-Television, Ohio 
State University, who spoke on 
“What Is Educational Television?” 
This was followed by an address, 
“Strategy and Results from Teaching 
by Closed-Circuit Television,” by 
C. R. Carpenter, director, Division of 
Academic Research and _ Services, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Following these addresses, there 
was a closed-circuit television demon- 


stration by the University of Minne- 
sota School of Dentistry. This was 
presented by James R. Jensen, pro- 
fessor of dentistry at the University, 
and showed a live telecast of certain 


dental techniques. This was followed 
by a demonstration of teaching social 
studies by closed-circuit television, by 
Hope Lunin Klapper, of New York 
University. After these demonstra- 
tions, there was a general discussion, 
which was carried on by microphone 
connection between the producing 
and the viewing centers, and the 
facilities of the television circuit were 
then opened for a tour by interested 
delegates. 


HE morning of the third day was 
opened by another summary by 
the roving reporter. This was fol- 
lowed by an address, ““New Tech- 
niques of Teaching,” by Edgar Dale, 
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Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. After hearing this 
address, delegates dispersed to new 
special interest groups, which were 
organized around a number of ques- 
tions concerned with techniques of 
teaching. There were nine of these 
groups which were discussing the 
following questions: 


1. Howcan television be used effectively 
in college teaching? 
What is the place of student panels 
and reports? 
What is the effectiveness of “réle- 
playing,” “mock trials,” and similar 
techniques in classroom teaching? 
How can the community be used as a 
laboratory? 
How can college personnel services 
and records be used for better 
teaching? 
How can the case method be used 
for effective teaching? 
How can audio-visual aids be effec- 
tively utilized by the instructor? 
How can the more capable students 
be used as aids in teaching? 
What are the techniques of good dis- 
cussion leadership? 


The delegates discussed these ques- 
tions with vigor and conscientious 
sincerity. No general summary was 
made on the deliberations of these 
groups, although the papers of the 
analysts will appear in the published 
volume, and possibly the reports of 
the individual recorders will also be 
summarized. 

The conference was concluded by a 
luncheon at which President Morrill 
presided. The address for this con- 
cluding session entitled ‘‘ Trustees of 
the Centennial Heritage” was written 
by Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota, who because of illness was 
unable to present the address, and it 
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was read by John G. Darley, associate 
dean of the Graduate School. 

In conclusion, I may say that this 
conference appears to be extremely 
significant in setting a pattern which 
might well have implications for con- 
ferences in other states. About three 
hundred people attended the con- 
ference, and the delegates came from 
all types of colleges in the state of 
Minnesota, both publicly and _pri- 
vately supported; furthermore the 
majority of these representatives were 
classroom teachers. Presumably the 
topics considered in the discussion 
sections and presented in the major 
addresses will have a direct impact 
upon their classroom teaching. 

The conference was excellently 
planned, and expertly run. An in- 
teresting and, it would appear, sig- 
nificant procedural variation was that 
the planning committee sent to each 
delegate a six-page prospectus about 
three weeks before the opening of the 
conference. This prospectus presented 
in detail the complete plan of the con- 
ference, with special emphasis upon 
the vital and constructive réle the 
delegates were expected to play. This 
helped to orient them well ahead of 
time and gave them an overview 
which enabled them to prepare them- 
selves to get the most out of the 
various sessions. 

Many delegates found special value 
in a five-page bibliography distributed 
to all who attended. The selected 
entries were classified under the head- 
ings: college instructional materials 
and procedures, general discussions of 
higher education, aims and purposes 
of higher education, and evaluation 
of outcomes. Delegates furthermore 
spent a good deal of time leafing 
through reference books and examin- 
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ing other materials which had been 
arranged by the planning committee. 


N ANY assessment of this con- 
ference one of the matters which 
stands out most sharply is the high 
expectations which college teachers 
have of individuals in their profession. 
They are insistent that they shall be 
well prepared in their subject-matter 
fields, that they shall be dedicated to 
their profession, and that they should 
have resourcefulness, imagination, 
and courage to experiment. This is 
a heartening and reassuring situation 
indeed, especially at a time when we 
are facing a critical shortage of college 
teachers and there might accordingly 
be some tendency to lower standards. 
The best interests of the profession, 
and of the country as a whole, surely 
would seem to be best served if col- 
lege teachers themselves continue to 
insist on high standards of profes- 
sional competence and achievement 
in their fields. There was, further- 
more, continuing evidence of a deep 
and vital concern among teachers for 
the welfare of students and for means 
of providing for the optimum develop- 
ment of their capabilities. This con- 
ference, by and large, has definitely 
merited consideration as a significant 
contribution to the Minnesota Cen- 
tennial observance, and also to the 
teaching profession in higher educa- 
tion as a whole, far beyond the 
borders of the state where it was held. 
It is to be expected by all who heard 
the excellent main addresses and 
analysts’ reports that the volume of 
proceedings, to be made available as 
soon as practicable, will constitute a 
significant contribution to the litera- 

ture in the field of college teaching. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 6] 





Two Problems 1n General 
Education 


By GAYLORD C. LEROY 


Interpreted by a Teacher Participating in the Program at Temple University 


F THE many problems grow- 

ing out of the experiment in 

general education at Temple 
University, there are two that I wish 
to consider, both related to the basic 
courses in the humanities. The first 
is the problem of freedom for the 
teacher—a problem of academic free- 
dom, though not the kind with which 
Committee A of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors occu- 
pies itself. The second is a problem of 
scholarship. Is it possible to teach 
general-education courses and remain 
a scholar? 

During a year of study and “‘visita- 
tions” supported by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, we found that 
our main problem in setting up the 
program was to determine what gen- 
eral education ought to mean at 
Temple. We decided not to organize 
a highly integrated music-literature- 
art course like the ones we found at 
Boston University and Chicago. To 
exhibit the relationships between the 
arts is of great value, but to us it was 
important that the individual teacher 
be encouraged to show such relation- 
ships as his own breadth of culture 
suggested and not be required to give 
instruction in arts where he might 
lack special competence. For the 
music and art portion of the program, 
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therefore, we chose to set up courses 
separate from those in literature. (As 
it turned out, a combination music- 
and-art course did develop, and we 
got some integration in spite of our- 
selves!) The essence of the general- 
education idea seemed to us to lie 
in a reaffirmation of not necessarily 
the practice, but certainly the aim 
and ideal, of liberal studies, that is, to 
examine ways in which certain texts, 
long valued for wisdom and imagina- 
tive power, throw light on significant 
areas of human experience. This, 
you say, is the aim of all sound teach- 
ing in the humanities. It is. We 
came to think of our new courses not 
as a departure from what we had 
had before, but rather as an enrich- 
ment of sound teaching that had been 
going on for a long time, an enrichment 
and a clarification of purposes. 

The kind of teaching general edu- 
cation excludes, we agreed, is that in 
which examinable information about 
literature—traits of schools and move- 
ments, influences, dates—encroaches 
so far upon the human meaning of 
the text as to become in effect the 
subject of the course. General edu- 
cation excludes the kind of teaching 
that has been mechanized by the 
habitual failing of man, his tendency 
to substitute the letter for the spirit. 
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A consideration of what texts to 
use brought us to the conclusion that 
a shift in the selection of texts was 
necessary. The aims of the program 
could assuredly be achieved with 
readings from English and American 
literature alone; yet we resolved at 
once to follow the prevailing trend 
and give instruction in master works 
of European literature. Did we decide 
to do this because we thought Ameri- 
cans need contact with a European 
rather than an exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon culture? Was it because in 
this way we got a larger field from 
which to select suitable texts? Or 
were we simply following a fashion? 
We were so sure we were doing the 
right thing that we hardly felt com- 
pelled to examine our motives. 

At the start we foolishly assumed 
that required courses in the humani- 
ties could be added to the established 
curriculum. Soon, however, we dis- 
covered something that I am told 
others have learned elsewhere, namely, 
that university departments are Bal- 
kan states, trigger-happy in their zeal 
to protect occupied terrain against 
encroachment from every quarter. 
The courses in the humanities, we 
saw, would have to be placed in 
territory previously held by freshman 
and sophomore English. (In that 
way only the English department 
would be mad at us!) 

As with most significant forms of 
human endeavor, our task soon began 
to take on the aspect of the impossible. 
Courses had to be set up in which 
great literary texts could play their 
part in enlarging the student’s con- 
ception of the possibilities of experi- 
ence; but at the same time there must 
be instruction in composition that 
had been a part of freshman English 
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and as much attention to compre- 
hension and appreciation of difficult 
texts as had been given in the sopho- 
more literature courses. Since we 
now feel that we have succeeded 
rather well in the design of the new 
courses, let me describe them and 
then discuss what I believe to be the 
two most pressing problems the 
courses have so far raised. 


HE freshman humanities course 
incorporates the work of fresh- 
man composition but differs in that 
the reading is in master texts instead 
of articles out of last year’s Harper’s 
Magazine. The sophomore course 
gives instruction in the reading and 
interpretation of literature, the chief 
textbook being Brooks and Warren, 
Understanding Poetry. Beyond this 
book, the reading is once more in 
master works of European literature. 
In the first-year course the reading 
functions chiefly as a stimulus to the 
student’s thinking; discussion ranges 
widely, applications to today are 
encouraged, and everything that hap- 
pens feeds into the student’s themes. 
In the sophomore course the stress is 
on full comprehension of the text, 
with particular emphasis on those 
matters of feeling and tone that make 
the difference between a work of 
the imagination and its prose synopsis. 
In neither course did we settle for a 
chronological arrangement. The trou- 
ble with chronology is that it bars one 
from taking up certain exciting recent 
books until May, that most distracted 
of the academic months. In the 
freshman course the readings are 
arranged in categories representing 
four spheres of human interest: 
1. Individual relationships—child-par- 
ent, pupil-teacher, friendship, love 
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(Turgenev, Fathers and Children; 
Stendhal, The Red and the Black; 
Ibsen, The Wild Duck; Orwell’s 
essays). 

The individual in relation to society 
or the state (Plato, Apology, Crito; 
Sophocles, Antigone; Thoreau, Civil 
Disobedience; Ibsen, 4n Enemy of the 
People; Mark Twain, Huckleberry 
Finn). 

Exploration of the self (Montaigne’s 
essays; Joyce, 4 Portrait of the Artist; 
Samuel Butler, The Way of All Flesh; 
Freud, Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life). 

The search for the good (Aristotle, 
Ethics; Homer, The Odyssey; Thoreau, 
Walden; Sophocles, Oedipus the King; 
selections from Genesis, Job, Psalms, 
Matthew, Luke, Paul’s letters). 


The instructors in the first-year 
course feel that these categories serve 
as a useful guide to discussion and as a 
point of focus for comparisons. They 


provide general areas within which 


the student is encouraged to select 
theme topics related to what he is 
reading. 

In the sophomore course the books 
that supplement the basic poetry text- 
book are arranged by types: drama 
(Euripides, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Chekhov); epic (Paradise Lost); satire 
(Gulliver's Travels); prose fiction (Don 
Quixote, Crime and Punishment, 
Madame Bovary). But we are finding 
our way to a kind of organization for 
these works which will not stress type, 
nor will it stress the spheres of human 
interest which serve to organize the 
reading in the freshman course. The 
structure will be based upon what is 
best described as the literary vision in 
the text, something that incorporates 
the author’s ideas about life but is 
determined more by relatively intangi- 
ble matters of feeling, tone, and atti- 
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tude—everything that the unskillful 
reader misses. Thus in the drama our 
real structure is one that stresses forms 
of the comic and tragic vision. It has 
to be this way—for this is what we, 
want the students to get from the 
books they read. From Moliére, 
we want the student to learn what it 
feels like to belong to a world where 
sensible people live cheerfully enough 
but where impostors and egotists are 
cornered and put to flight by laughter. 
We want him to sense the blend of 
hopelessness, humor, and tenderness 
that constitutes the Chekhov experi- 
ence of life. In tragedy, we want 
him to learn what it feels like to see 
the world as a place where “humanity 
must perforce prey on itself, like 
monsters of the deep,” to make the 
horrified discovery that people in 
whom one had expected loyalty and 
trust are in fact creatures of infinitely 
brutal ego. This is the world of King 
Lear. 


HERE is a question, however, 

of how far one should try to go in 
organizing a course in this way; and 
this raises my first point, which has 
to do with the teacher’s freedom. 
As one moves beyond a patterning of 
material by types and substitutes a 
pattern in terms of literary vision, 
what about the teacher who finds that 
this vision is not what he wants to 
stress? I have known teachers who 
would feel uncomfortable if required 
to emphasize those aspects of Moliére, 
Chekhov, and King Lear that I have 
described as essential for a general- 
education course. There is the teacher 
who in childhood narrowly escaped 
death by boredom at the hands of a 
self-important relative and ever since 
has been emotionally blocked when 
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called upon to talk seriously about a 
serious topic. In the classroom he 
relays anecdotes, gossips about writers, 
embroiders the text. There is the 
teacher whom a cynical cousin once 
caught in the act of gazing awestruck 
at the downtown New York sky- 
scrapers and who ever since has per- 
spired with anxiety when tempted to 
admire. His approach is with wry 
and fatigued irony to condescend to 
the text. How would these men 
handle a course patterned in terms 
of literary vision? You can say that 
they should not be brought into the 
general-education program. Yet they 
may have a good deal to offer the 
students. They may be men who 
have experienced much of life and 
who have pulled their experience 
together and put the stamp of an 
individuality upon it. They may 
have something valuable to give in 


humor, attitude of mind, style of life. 

Even among those who can face a 
serious topic without panic and who 
are not victims of a compulsion to 
condescend to the text, the difficulty 
of organizing a course according to 
the literary substance of the texts is 


tremendous. Skillful readers differ in 
their understanding of what the sub- 
stance is. What is it that Lear 
encounters, for instance, in the oppos- 
ing force of the play, the force that is 
personified in Goneril, Regan, and 
Edmund? Is it the old unredeemed 
appetite of man’s corrupted nature, 
the original will to serve one’s own 
ends by guile and violence? One 
instructor would put it that way, but 
another would see as motivation the 
acquisitive enterprise, an_ early 
response to forms of behavior sanc- 
tioned by a new economic individu- 
alism. If a course is to be patterned 
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in terms of essential meanings of the 
text, it would make a difference which 
meaning one felt to be of primary 
interest. 

Sophisticated readers find it impos- 
sible to agree on what Joyce’s Portrait 
of the Artist signifies as a novel. Some 
think it a profoundly traditional book 
and others are sure Joyce is trampling 
on everything once held sacred. We 
teach the Portrait in the first-year 
course under the category “explora- 
tion of the self,” and each instructor 
is of course at liberty to stress what 
he finds important in the book. But 
if the novel appeared in the second- 
year course, and if we tried to work 
out a uniform structure determined 
by the literary vision of the text, 
what chance would there be of 
agreeing on where to place this novel 
in the organization of the course? 

Where do we place Madame Bovary 
in a course uniformly organized in 
this way? An instructor with a 
Freudian orientation will read the 
book as a case history in feminine 
narcissism. Another will think it 
chiefly interesting for its picture of 
the moral life, of wrong-doing and its 
consequences. A third will feel that 
what is of chief importance is Flau- 
bert’s hatred of small-town dullness. 
In a course organized in terms of 
literary meaning, the first instructor 
might want to relate the novel to the 
exploration of the unconscious in 
Crime and Punishment; the second 
might relate it to the guilt theme in 
Dostoyevsky’s novel; but the third 
might not wish to stress the relation- 
ship with Dostoyevsky at all. 

If, then, the structure of the course 
is to be built not upon general 
categories of experience as in our 
freshman humanities course, and not 
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upon types, but upon what I am call- 
ing the literary vision of the text, it 
follows I think that each instructor 
must work out a structure for him- 
self. The staff as a whole can agree 
on the books to be taught, but they 
should not try to agree on a great 
deal more than that. If the teacher 
is required to conduct a course whose 
pattern of meaning is not his own, he 
will teach without conviction. In 
our visits to other universities, we 
saw something of the constriction an 
over-organized course can impose. 
Let me compare experiences at Uni- 
versity X and University Y, both 
among the five universities in which 
the Carnegie Corporation placed its 
interns in general education. (We 
were there, however, not as interns 
but merely as observers for a few 
days. It is because our sampling was 
limited that I do not name the uni- 


versities.) At University X we at- 
tended section after section of the 
general-education courses, and in each 
class felt the subtle boredom that 
appears when you come in contact 
with mechanism instead of a vital 


force. The instructors seemed to be 
carrying out gambits they had learned 
ina book. We felt we had discovered 
what was wrong when it came to us 
that not one of these instructors was 
saying what he would want to say 
about the text if freed from the fenc- 
ing imposed by the syllabus. At 
University Y, on the other hand, we 
attended a section meeting conducted 
by a graduate student, where the 
very ineptness of the performance 
showed that the instructors were 
operating in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. What the student teacher tried 
to do was expound the history of 
philosophy from Thales to Dante in 
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fifty minutes. Having enough mate- 
rial for a dozen lectures, he talked 
fast from start to finish. From the 
point of view of Dante (for Dante 
was his topic), little was accomplished 
in that hour. As pedagogy, the per- 
formance was a flop, since what the 
man was trying to accomplish was 
out of all proportion to what can be 
achieved in an hour. As general 
education the job was not a success, 
for the instructor was dispensing 
facts for the students to write in 
notebooks rather than exploring the 
human meaning of a literary work. 
Yet somehow this was a good hour— 
much better than the ones we had 
put in at University X. It was good 
because this graduate student was 
saying something that he believed to 
be of profound importance. He was 
able to do this because the men who 
had planned the general-education 
courses at his university, unlike those 
who had planned the courses at X, 
had obviously resolved to safeguard 
the instructor’s freedom. 

As a result of our experience at 
Temple and elsewhere, then, we would 
say that one can do certain things to 
ensure that general-education courses 
succeed, and there are other things 
one should not try to do. One can 
seek acceptance in the staff for the 
view that the teacher’s function is not 
so much to transmit a body of infor- 
mation as to explore the way master 
texts interpret the human condition. 
One can make much greater use than 
has been customary of the staff 
meeting, as providing an occasion for 
one instructor to tell the others what 
he finds of value in the works he is 
teaching. But when the temptation 
comes to go further and agree upon a 
given structure of meanings for the 
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course, we must refuse to do this. 
By what right do we claim to tell 
our colleagues what they should and 
should not believe important? Who 
do we think we are? 


F HUMANITIES courses like the 

ones I have been describing remain 
in the curriculum—and in view of their 
manifest success it seems certain that 
they will—the graduate schools will 
have to prepare people to teach them. 
What kind of graduate training do we 
need? 

The best approach to the question 
will be to take note of areas where 
present teachers of humanities courses 
feel least qualified. Most teachers in 
these courses come from departments 
of English, and the most serious 
weakness of an instructor with a 
Ph.D. in English will be in compara- 
tive literature, upon which general 
education puts such great emphasis. 
The instructor will have a reading 
knowledge of German and French, 
but this has traditionally been viewed 
as a means of access to the learned 
journals and is not necessarily accom- 
panied by the kind of familiarity with 
French and German literature that 
the humanities courses require. He 
may or may not know Spanish (We 
read Cervantes.). He will probably 
know Latin but not Greek (We have 
no Latin works in our courses at 
Temple, but we read Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, and 
Aristotle.). He will almost certainly 
know no Russian (We read Turgenev, 
Chekhov, and Dostoyevsky.). As for 
Norwegian, well, it’s taken for granted 
that no one learns Norwegian merely 
to read Ibsen. 

Some members of our humanities 
staff feel that in the present situation 
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there is nothing to be especially upset 
about. No one, they rightly point 
out, could be expected to have a full 
command of the many areas with 
which a general-education program 
is concerned. The individual teacher 
can have expert knowledge only of a 
limited body of material; beyond 
that he will always have to rely on 
the specialists. 

Others, however—and I am one of 
these—feel it urgent that the graduate 
schools prepare students specifically 
for the teaching of the new courses. 
I can best convey my feeling about 
this by telling of a staff meeting last 
fall where the four instructors teach- 
ing sections of the sophomore course 
discussed the Hippolytus of Euripides. 
Specifically, we were trying to find 
out just what the playwright intended 
in his picture of woman-hatred in that 
extraordinary young man, Hippolytus. 
Among the four instructors, four con- 
flicting views were expressed. Now 
some of us knew a little Greek and all 
of us had looked into the critical 
literature on Euripides. Yet none 
of us knew enough Greek or enough 
about Euripides to be able—I will 
not say to settle the matter, but to 
deal with it in a scholarly way. 

In the general-education courses, 
however, one aim should perhaps be 
regarded as more important than all 
the others that are so often defined, 
an aim in common with all university 
work, that of giving the students an 
understanding of what the scholarly 
mind is and how it works. A teacher 
who lacks the linguistic or literary 
preparation to pursue the truth, as 
far as that pursuit can go, will not 
give his students a very adequate con- 
ception of what scholarship means. 

Yet it remains true that the grad- 
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uate school cannot turn out scholars 
equipped to handle at once English, 
French, German, Spanish, Greek, 
Latin, and Russian literature. We 
are faced with a conflict, therefore, 
between the claims of scholarship on 
the one hand and the vast breadth of 
territory comprehended in the human- 
ities courses on the other. Some of 
us have felt at times that if this 
conflict cannot be resolved, the 
humanities courses should be aban- 
doned, for in the long run scholarly 
attitudes will be more important for 
our students than a knowledge of 
any given list of translations from 
European literature. But there is a 


way out of the dilemma; and the key 
to it I think lies in a more precise 
definition of scholarship. 


HAT does it mean to be a 

scholar in the humanities? 
First of all, a scholar will have some- 
thing like expert command of a 
limited area of knowledge—that goes 
without saying; and here the grad- 
uate schools need only to continue to 
give the kind of training they have 
given in the past. Beyond the area 
of expert knowledge, however, it is 
not correct to say that the scholar 
must simply accept the say-so of 
other experts; this assumption is the 
fallacy, I believe, on the part of those 
who are satisfied with the graduate 
preparation now given. No; beyond 
the mastery of a special and neces- 
sarily limited field, the scholar is a 
man who is competent to evaluate 
the work of the experts, to sift the 
evidence, to check their arguments, 
to form his own judgment. You do 
not get far in the pursuit of truth, 
after all, if you are in a position where 
you must simply accept what a spe- 
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cialist tells you. For one thing, how 
often do the specialists agree with 
each other? You need the kind of 
equipment that will enable you to 
discriminate between the work of 
this specialist with one bias and that 
specialist with another. 

A program for graduate preparation 
of teachers of the humanities, then, 
would seem to require three com- 
ponents: First, there must continue 
to be, as there is now, specialized 
training in a limited field of knowl- 
edge. The limited field might be 
construed as the area in which 
the thesis is written, and then, more 
broadly, English literature and per- 
haps one other literature. Second, 
for literatures beyond the two in 
which the student is expected to 
have specialized knowledge, graduate 
courses should be developed in which 
qualified scholars would give instruc- 
tion in a body of work to include the 
texts likely to appear on a humanities 
syllabus. The works would be read, 
for the most part, in translation, but 
the teacher would acquaint the 
students with problems of interpreta- 
tion as seen by the specialist, making 
constant reference to the original. 
Third, a new kind of language course 
should be developed, having as its 
aim not a fluent reading knowledge 
or a knowledge of linguistic evolution, 
but aiming instead to give the stu- 
dent the kind of grasp of the given 
language that would enable him to 
follow the work of the specialist, to 
comprehend problems of translation 
and interpretation, including, of 
course, the problems analyzed in the 
literature courses just mentioned. 

More resistance is to be expected 
to the proposed language courses than 
to the proposed literature courses. 
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(After the struggle to secure adoption 
of general education by three under- 
graduate faculties at Temple, the 
writer feels himself something of an 
authority on faculty resistance to 
curricular change.) The objection to 
the language courses will be that they 
are not thorough. “If you are going 
to learn a language,” we will be told, 
“learn it; otherwise, don’t fool 
around.” 

The answer to this objection 
resembles the answer to the once 
common contention that the only 
sound chemistry or biology course is 
the thoroughgoing introduction to the 
science designed for pre-medical 
students. Most persons who have 
thought about the matter have even- 
tually come to the view that a future 
architect or lawyer needs a knowledge 
of science almost as much as a doctor 
does, but he needs a different science 
course. There is no question any 
longer that a sound general-education 
course in science can be developed, 
one with less stress on certain kinds 
of laboratory drill than the course for 
pre-medical students but with more 
in it of the history of science and the 
theoretical and practical implications 
of scientific development. 

If it is conceded that a new kind of 
science course can be devised for a 
special purpose, perhaps a similar 
concession could be made for lan- 
guage. To show that such a course 
would be feasible, let us imagine a 
course of this kind to be given in 
English for the graduate program in 
a foreign university—say Czechoslo- 
vakia. The need is for a one-year 
language course in English to be 
taken by graduate students being 
prepared to teach in a humanities 
program in Czechoslovakia, a course 
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in English literature in translation, 
similar to the courses I have proposed 
—a course, that is, taught by a 
specialist who would make constant 
reference to the English originals of 
the works the students were reading 
in translation. 

What could be done in a one-year 
language course that would accom- 
pany—or perhaps precede—this liter- 
ature course? The students would 
be given an elementary reading knowl- 
edge of English, enough so that they 
could go further independently. 
(These would be students on the 
graduate level, remember, and with 
some gift for languages.) They would 
learn the component elements of 
English, the Germanic base, the Norse 
and French accretions in vocabulary. 
They would learn of the morphological 
changes, the dropping of inflectional 
endings, the function of word order 
in syntax; be introduced to the 
peculiarities of English idiom; and 
more important, be given instruction 
in the English of authors being 
studied in translation, authors they 
would later be teaching. The writer 
most certain to appear on this list 
would be Shakespeare. An important 
part of the language course, then, 
would be to analyze Shakespeare’s 
language, studying passages in great 
detail—some of the sonnets perhaps, 
or portions of the plays. Comparison 
would be made with the Czechoslo- 
vakian versions, so that the student 
could discover what does and what 
does not come across in translation. 
The student would be brought to 
feel the richness of imagery in Shake- 
speare and the vitality of the language. 
He would analyze word coinages, 
passages of repartee and verbal play, 

[Continued on page 350) 





Financing Higher Education 


By VIRGIL C. BLUM 


Direct Subsidies for Private-School Students 


HE President’s Committee on 

Education beyond the High 

School in its Second Report to 
the President made a number of com- 
ments and recommendations. The 
Committee reported that 


. our institutions of higher learning, 
despite their remarkable achievements in 
the past, are in no shape today to meet 
the challenge [of increased educational 
demands]. Their resources are already 
strained; their quality standards are even 
now in jeopardy, and their projected 
plans fall far short of the indicated need.' 


Despite this dark but realistic picture 
of higher education, the Committee 
with good reason recommends: 


. . . That the absolute highest priority 
in the use of available funds be given to 
raising faculty salaries, with the goal of 
doubling the average level within § to 
10 years 

. . . That action also be taken to provide 
at moderate cost such benefits as health 
and life insurance, adequate retirement 
programs, faculty housing, assistance for 
the education of faculty children, and 
similar measures (page 6). 


The Committee calls attention to a 
situation that is not generally dis- 
cussed. It points to the fact that 


. the college teachers of the United 
States, through their inadequate salaries, 
are subsidizing the education of students, 

1Second Report to the President. Washington, 


D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 
p. 3. Also pp. 6, 12, 13-14, 20, 23, 96, and 11. 
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and in some cases the luxuries of their 
families, by an amount which is more than 
double the grand total of alumni gifts, 
corporate gifts, and endowment income 
of all colleges and universities combined 


(page 6). 


In the face of this pronounced 
imbalance between income and proper 
educational costs, institutions will be 
compelled, nevertheless, to expand 
their facilities to meet the educational 
needs of the nation. To this end 
the Committee “urges each existing 
institution . . . to undertake immed- 
iately, if it has not already done so, 
an intensive and imaginative study 
of its long-range goals and plans, with 
particular attention to its future size” 
(page 12). 

To meet these demands, observes 
the Committee, “colleges and uni- 
versities will require an enormous 
expansion of funds from all customary 
sources.”” Moreover, it recommends 
five ways by which 


. . . it believes the Federal Government 

could appropriately help higher educa- 

tional institutions at this time to meet 

their pressing financial needs without 

impairing their autonomy, diversity, or 

initiative. 

The Committee recommends: 

(1) Continuation of the College Housing 
Loan Program .. . 

(2) That appropriate benefits of the 
slum clearance provisions of the 





National Housing Act be made 
available to urban educational 
institutions .. . 

That a new program be developed 
of Federal grants-in-aid on a match- 
ing basis . .. to assist . . . insti- 
tutions of higher education to con- 
struct needed non-income-producing 
facilities . .. 

That the Federal Government 
promptly develop and implement a 
consistent and equitable policy for 
the payment of full costs . . . of 
Federal contract research programs 
operating in or through colleges and 
universities .. . 

That the Federal revenue laws be 
revised in ways which will even 
more strongly encourage larger con- 
tributions from more individuals to 
private and public nonprofit higher 
education institutions (pages 13-14). 


T COULD beseriously questioned, it 


seems to me, whether the continua- 


tion or adoption of these recommen- 
dations would in fact help typical 


colleges and universities “to meet 
their pressing financial needs.” Pri- 
vately supported colleges and uni- 
versities particularly must have a 
solid basis for expansion and develop- 
ment. In the light of current 
demands upon educational institu- 
tions, such schools must be assured, 
above all else, an income that is both 
adequate and steadily forthcoming 
if they are to perform their essential 
function in a nation of free men. 

For this reason, the question may 
well be raised whether the Com- 
mittee has squarely confronted the 
financial problems that face the edu- 
cational institutions of the nation 
—especially the 1,225 privately sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning. 
The Committee’s recommendations 
that “institutions seek greatly in- 
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creased income from gifts” and that 
“the Federal revenue laws be revised” 
to make gift-giving easier afford the 
prospect of meager assistance for the 
average private institution, at least if 
past gift-giving practices are any indi- 
cation of future practices. In 1954 
eighteen educational institutions “(1 
per cent of the total number) had just 
under 45 per cent of the national 
total’’ of all endowment funds.? This 
list includes 4 publicly supported and 
14 privately supported institutions. 
Higher educational institutions in the 
two states of Massachusetts and New 
York had, in 1954, more than “25 
per cent of the total endowment funds 
of all higher education in the Nation” 
(page 68). Such endowments are 
created by gifts. 

In sharp contrast to these imposing 
endowment funds is the fact that 806, 
or 43 per cent, of the 1,871 institu- 
tions, enrolling 25 per cent of college 
students in November, 1953, had no 
endowment funds (page 69). 

When all assets, permanent and 
quasi-permanent, are considered, it 
appears that 20 public and Ig private 
institutions (2 per cent of the total 
number) have assets of a little under 
$4,500,000,000, or 37 per cent of the 
total of $11,345,265,359 held by all 
institutions in the nation. The con- 
trast between the well-financed schools 
and their poor forgotten cousins is 
further indicated by the fact that 
more than 10 per cent of all such 
assets is held by four institutions, of 
which two are publicly and two are 
privately supported (page 9). 


*Badger, Henry G., and Rice, Mabel C. “Sta- 
tistics of Higher Education: Receipts, Expenditures, 
and Property, 1953-54," Chapter 4, Section II of 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1952-54. Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1957, pp. 8-9. Also pp. 68, 69, and 9g. 
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The American Alumni Council, 
with a membership of 807 leading 
colleges and universities, reported 
that in 1956 college alumni gave their 
institutions a total of $102,000,000. 
It also reported that these colleges 
and universities received gifts from 
all sources amounting to about 
$500,000,000. A comparative analy- 
sis of the lists of institutions in the 
two groups reveals that nine of the 
ten colleges which lead in alumni gifts 
also lead in gifts from all sources. 
These same nine institutions received 
more than one-third ($34,576,133) of 
all alumni gifts and about one-fifth 
of all gifts from all sources 
($96,922,913) given to “807 leading 
colleges and universities.”* In other 
words, about 1 per cent of these 807 
leading institutions received about 
34 per cent of all alumni gifts and 
about Ig per cent of all gifts from all 
sources given to these institutions. 

There is general agreement, it may 
be assumed, with the proposition 
embraced by the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education, that a 
diversity of educational institutions 
is necessary for the preservation of 
liberty: 

. What most protects freedom of 
choice in America is the great diversity 
of its institutions, none of which possesses 
overriding power. ... Human beings 
and their institutions being what they 
are, total power is not safe in the hands 
of any single group no matter how well- 
intentioned.‘ 


The problem that confronts America 


*Fine, Benjamin, “Alumni Gifts Up Tenfold 
Over ’46: Colleges Got $102,000,000 from Grad- 
uates in ’56,” New York Times (March 31, 1957), 
pp. 1, 56. 

‘Nature and Needs of Higher Education. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952, p. 31. 
(The Report of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education). 
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today is the preservation of this 
diversity in education. Hence, pri- 
vate colleges and universities must 
find ways and means to meet ever 
increasing financial obligations. The 
budgetary problems of our 661 public 
educational institutions, though by no 
means nonexistent, are small when 


compared with the financial diffi- 
culties that precariously threaten the 
future of a large majority of our 
1,225 independent institutions. 


N ANY discussion of the financial 

difficulties of privately supported 
schools, it is unrealistic to lump all 
such institutions together on the 
assumption that their problems are 
identical or of equal magnitude. For 
a small number the problem is largely 
one of improving an already well- 
integrated, well-financed, highly en- 
dowed educational operation. The 
problem for many hundreds of other 
private institutions, on the other 
hand, critically touches every phase 
of the educational activity at its very 
heart: faculty salaries, faculty quality, 
research facilities, research funds, class- 
room space, scholarship funds, library 
acquisitions, and plant funds. No 
school can perform its true edu- 
cational function if it is forever fight- 
ing for mere survival. And no school 
that is constantly fighting for mere 
survival is in a position to compete 
in the educational market place for 
faculty additions, for scholarship 
funds, for the best qualified stu- 
dents, for corporation and private 
gifts, or for grants from the hundreds 
of foundations and from the Federal 
Government. Obviously, too, schools 
in such dire financial straits are not 
in a position to expand their facilities 
to accommodate an increasing number 
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of students. Expansion does not 
solve their problems; it complicates 
and compounds them. 

This unequal condition brings about 
a kind of vicious circle. The more 
funds a school has, whether from 
direct government subsidization or 
from large endowment, the easier it 
is for the school to obtain additional 
funds. The fewer sources of income 
a school has, the more difficult it is 
to secure additional funds. Thus the 
gap is widened between the highly 
endowed schools and those unen- 
dowed. While the relative position 
of these latter schools grows con- 
tinually worse, the position of the 
tax-supported and highly endowed 
institutions of higher learning im- 
proves continually. 

There are many reasons why foun- 
dations, corporations, private indi- 
viduals, and various agencies of the 
Federal Government give grants run- 
ning into many hundreds of millions 
of dollars yearly to a relatively small 
number of colleges and universities; 
but, with few exceptions, they demand 
that institutions have a high quality 
faculty, excellent research facilities, 
and research leisure. These are pre- 
cisely the prerequisites that disqualify 
most private institutions of higher 
learning. 

The consequent imbalance between 
the rapidly growing public and the 
selected privately supported institu- 
tions, on the one hand, and the large 
majority of privately supported 
schools, on the other hand, is becom- 
ing more and more evident. The 
facts are such that the immediate 
problem for many colleges and some 
universities is not one of development 
and growth to meet the influx of 
students, but one of survival. 
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HAT we need, it seems to me, 
is a federal or state or federal- 
state program that will enable our 
1,225 privately supported schools not 
only to survive but to develop and 
expand on the basis of solid academic 
standards. In this way alone can 
we hope to take care of the educa- 
tional needs of American youth, in a 
manner both economic and demo- 
cratic. It is not economical to build 
scores of new colleges and universities 
or to expand indefinitely at public 
expense publicly supported institu- 
tions of higher learning when the 
same objectives can, in large measure, 
be achieved by making it possible for 
existing institutions to develop and 
expand to accommodate ‘much of the 
student increase. It is not democratic 
and not according to the principles 
of freedom of mind and spirit to force 
attendance at state-supported insti- 
tutions. The principles of democracy 
demand freedom of choice in educa- 
tion. Such freedom does not exist 
when attendance at publicly sup- 
ported colleges and universities is the 
condition for sharing in state edu- 
cational benefits. Many privately 
supported schools could, at relatively 
little expenditure of money, double 
or quadruple their enrollment; others 
could, because of favorable location, 
increase their registration even more. 
The President’s Committee, though 
it offers no concrete proposal as to 
how this could be achieved, 


. recommends that, in the overall 
expansion and diversification of educa- 
tional opportunities beyond high school 
in the years ahead, the expansion and 
support of existing institutions should 
in general take priority over the estab- 
lishment of new ones. The larger num- 
bers and larger needs can be cared for 
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more immediately and more economically 
in this way. Needed expansion and 
decentralization will be most soundly 
effected on the principle of “expansion 
by addition” without subtraction from 
the services and resources of existing 
institutions (page 20). 


The financial problems of privately 
supported educational institutions 
could be partially solved if tuition 
rates could be substantially in- 
creased. At present this is not, 
generally, a feasible solution. This 
is implied by the Committee when it 
recommends “that charges to stu- 
dents in private institutions in gen- 
eral be gradually increased in order 
at least to maintain the proportion 
of total costs paid by students” 
(page 23). 

The chairman of the President’s 
Committee, Devereux C. Josephs, 
maintains that students should pay 
a much greater share of their college 
costs than they do. Tuition fees of 
$1,500 do not seem out of line for the 
returns a student will get from his 
college education, he declared. Since 
parents of most students cannot 
afford such high tuition charges, 
Mr. Josephs urged more student loans, 
rather than scholarships. He urged 
that student loan programs be estab- 
lished on local and state levels.® 

This proposal was reiterated by 
Barnaby C. Keeney, president of 
Brown University, when he suggested 
that a college education be financed 
through a loan from a bank, finance 
corporation, or the college, with time 
payments similar to those made under 
a mortgage on a house. He declared 
that the plight of privately supported 
colleges is ‘‘severe” and that parents 


5“U. S. Study Urges Tuition Increase,” New 
York Times (October 27, 1957), DP. 54- 
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pay only half of what it costs to keep 
young people at such institutions: 


. . . What all this amounts to, is that 
every student in almost every privately 
supported college in the country is on a 
scholarship whether he wants one or not, 
or whether he needs one or not. Who 
pays for this scholarship? Nominally the 
university does, but actually the faculty 
pay for it, and they pay for it out of 
their hides !* 

From the standpoint of the value of 
a college education, no one could take 
exception to the reasonableness of a 
student incurring an indebtness of 
$6,000 for a college education. “It 
is estimated that a degree is worth 
$100,000,” Mr. Josephs said. “‘That’s 
a pretty good investment for the 
money a student puts in to get it.’” 

From the viewpoint of privately 
supported educational institutions, 
however, such an arrangement would 
amount to a suicide pact unless there 
were a proportionate increase in the 
tuition charges of publicly supported 
institutions. Privately supported in- 
stitutions which charge $1,500 a year, 
while state-supported schools charge 
in-state students only $150, would, 
with few exceptions, have about as 
much chance of surviving in the mar- 
ket place of education as corner 
grocery stores in competition with 
government-operated chain stores sell- 
ing their goods at a go-per cent 
discount. 

Tuition in privately supported uni- 
versities is already from four to six 
times as high as in-state student tui- 
tion in publicly supported univer- 
sities. Raising tuition in the former 
would, unless there is a proportionate 


&*Money Trouble in Colleges—And a Plan to 
Relieve It,” U. S. News and World Report, XLIII 
(November 8, 1957), p. 100. 

Josephs, op. cit., p. 54. 
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increase in the latter, accelerate yet 
more the shift from privately to 
publicly supported colleges. If this 
shift continues unabated, privately 
supported education will, in the not 
too distant future, become increas- 
ingly unimportant. And with this, 
competition, diversity, and free 
enterprise in education will be lost. 
The greater the economic pressure to 
conform to the philosophical and theo- 
logical orientation of state institu- 
tions, the greater will be the number 
of students who will perforce conform. 


N ORDER to ensure some sem- 

blance of freedom of choice in edu- 
cation, and in order to ensure the 
development and growth of privately 
supported educational institutions, I 
would like to suggest that a new 
approach to the problem of financing 
education is necessary. I would like 
to propose the adoption of the certifi- 
cate or tax-credit plan. This plan 
calls for government subsidies to stu- 
dents attending privately supported 
colleges and (proportionately) to stu- 
dents attending out-of-state publicly 
supported institutions. Since it would 
enable privately supported institu- 
tions to raise tuition fees very sub- 
stantially, the adoption of such a 
plan would help solve many of the 
financial problems of these colleges 
and universities. It would, more- 
over, enable society to meet the 
problem of numbers in higher educa- 
tion at tremendous savings to the 
taxpayer. Further, it would help 
establish and maintain a_ balance 
between public and private education 
—so essential for freedom of thought 
and freedom of spirit. 

It must be emphasized that the 
certificate or tax-credit plan is not 
designed to help educational institu- 
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tions either directly or indirectly. It 
is designed to enable the student to 
pay a larger share of the cost of 
education, so that less of the operating 
expenses must come out of the 
“hides” of the faculty and out of 
non-tuition income. The President’s 
Committee, in discussing the GI bill, 
said that it 

. . . does not believe that this assistance 
to veterans was designed to help, even 
indirectly, the institutions. Actually it 
imposed an enormous burden on them, 
a burden they accepted as a part of their 
mission in our society, but a heavy 
financial and administrative burden none- 
theless (page 96). 

The President’s Committee pro- 
posed direct government educational 
subsidies to the individual student 
when it recommended that 


. the Federal revenue laws be revised 

. in ways which will permit deduc- 
tions or credits on income tax returns by 
students, their parents, or others who 
contribute to meeting the expenditures 
necessarily incurred in obtaining formal 
education beyond high school (page 11). 


If parents were assured tax credits 
or offsets for a substantial portion of 
the tuition and fees paid for the edu- 
cation of their children, they could 
undertake the payment of charges 
that would otherwise be considerably 
beyond their means. 

The certificate plan would be a 
more equitable application of the 
principle of direct subsidies for indi- 
vidual students who elect to attend 
independent institutions. While the 
student who chooses to attend the 
local state university is subsidized 
through institutional operating costs 
to the extent of $900 to $1,200 or 
more a year, the student who chooses 
to attend a privately supported school 
is denied all state subsidies. The 
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Federal tax credit or a yearly govern- 
ment certificate of, for example, $500 
would be a partial rectification of this 
inequity. 

From the viewpoint of private 
education, the direct subsidization of 
the individual student who attends a 
private college or university would 
have this beneficial result: it would 
enable the private educational institu- 
tion to charge tuition that more 
closely approximates the cost of edu- 
cation without running the risk of 
pricing itself out of business. A 
government student subsidy of $500 
per academic year would enable pri- 
vate schools to charge a_ yearly 
tuition of at least $900 or $1,200. 
Though such a subsidy granted to 
the student who attends a private 
school would fall considerably short 
of that granted to the student who 
attends a public institution, the sub- 
sidy would no doubt moderate the 
rapid trend to public education. 

Today a large proportion of our 
private institutions find it virtually 
impossible to improve facilities and to 
pay salaries, particularly in the higher 
ranks, that are comparable to salary 
scales in public and endowed schools 
and with industry. Tuition charges 
of from $900 to $1,200, made possible 
by a federal or state subsidy of $500, 
would help immeasurably toward 
achieving these important objectives. 
Moreover, these institutions could 
then turn their energies from a 
constant fight for survival to a pro- 
gram of development, improvement, 
and expansion. 


EFORE attempting to evaluate 
the impact of the certificate or 
tax-credit plan on privately supported 
education, it may be well to try to 
estimate its impact on the taxpayer. 
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The adoption of the certificate or tax- 
credit plan would, it seems clear, 
lighten the educational burden on the 
taxpayer. It is estimated that by 
1970 there will be approximately 
seven million students in our colleges 
and universities. It is also estimated 
that, if present trends continue,’ 80 
per cent of these students will be 
registered in publicly supported insti- 
tutions.’ If this happens, the several 
states will have to provide educational 
facilities for an additional 3,918,000 
students by 1970. This is in addition 
to the 1,682,000 registered in state 
institutions in 1956-57. 

To provide facilities for these addi- 
tional students at $3,500 per student 
would cost the taxpayer, at present 
costs and dollar value, approximately 
$13,713,000,000. To house one-fourth 
of the increase (979,500) in school dor- 
mitories would cost, at $3,800 per 
student, an additional $3,722,100,000, 
subject toamortization. This amounts 
to a total capital outlay of approxi- 
mately $17,435,100,000 to provide 


*Some experts maintain that by 1970 the number 
of college students will reach six million; others 
say that this figure is too conservative, that it may 
be as high as eight million or more. Francis H. 
Horn, president of Pratt Institute, predicted that 
the number would rise to nine million by 1970. 
See Benjamin Fine, “400 New Colleges Urged for 
States” (New York "Times, January 25, 1957, p. 23.) 

%As recently as 1951, 50.3 per cent of our college 
students were registered in independent institutions. 
By 1956 the trend toward public education had 
become very pronounced. Registration in private 
institutions decreased to 1,265,314 students (42.9 
per cent). Enrollment in public institutions had 
risen sharply to 1,681,671 students (57.1 per cent). 
The trend toward. government education is empha- 
sized by the fact that in total enrollment of degree- 
credit students, public institutions reported an 
increase of 12.2 per cent in the fall of 1956 over 
the preceding fall, as compared with a 7.2 per cent 
rise in independent institutions. See M. Clemens 
Johnson and C. George Lind, “Opening Enrollment 
in Higher Educational Institutions: Fall 1956” 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1957), pp. 6, 12. 

1 eland, Simeon E. “The Problem of Numbers 
in Higher Education: from the Standpoint of 
Private Institutions,” College and University, XXXI 
(Spring, 1956), p. 279. 
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educational facilities and dormitory 
accommodations for those students 
who will reach state-supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning by 1970. 
The operating expenses involved in 
the education of 80 per cent of the 
projected student group by 1970 will 
undoubtedly rise rapidly. But if, for 
the sake of calculations, we project 
to 1970 the very conservative operat- 
ing costs of $1,170 per student, what 
will be the cost to the taxpayer if 80 
per cent of the estimated number of 
students are registered in state insti- 
tutions? If we subtract from the 
per-student operating costs a student- 
tuition charge of $170, the cost to 
the taxpayer for each student will be 
$1,000 a year. Hence, the operating 


cost for the education of 5,600,000 
students, 80 per cent of the antici- 
pated student enrollment for 1970, 
will be $5,600,000,000 annually. 


If, on the other hand, the several 
states and/or the Federal Government 
adopted the certificate or tax-credit 
plan and if 50 per cent of the number 
of students anticipated for 1970 
(3,500,000) accepted the subsidy to 
purchase their education in private 
institutions, the states would have to 
provide additional facilities for only 
1,818,000 students, instead of for 
3,918,000. In capital outlay this 
would cost $6,363,000,000. Thus the 
saving to the taxpayer by 1970 would 
be no less than $7,350,000,000 in 
capital outlay for necessary educa- 
tional facilities alone. 

If 50 per cent of our students attend 
publicly supported institutions, the 
‘. states will have to supply additional 
dormitory accommodations for only 
454,000 students, one-fourth of the 
anticipated increase, at a cost of 
approximately $1,727,100,000, sub- 
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ject to amortization. Hence, the 
saving to the taxpayer in dormitory 
capital outlay would be $1,995,000,000. 

The total saving in capital outlay, 
directly consequent on the adoption 
of the proposed subsidy plan, would, 
therefore, be $9,345,100,000 by 
1970. 

The adoption of the certificate or 
tax-credit plan providing a $500 sub- 
sidy for students attending private 
institutions would also effect a saving 
for the taxpayer in operating expenses. 
If 80 per cent of our college students, 
or 5,600,000, will be attending public 
institutions by 1970, the operating 
costs to the taxpayer, at $1,000 per 
student, will be $5,600,000,000 annu- 
ally. If, however, 50 per cent of the 
anticipated student enrollment, or 
3,500,000, will attend state institu- 
tions, the operating costs will be 
$3,500,000,000 annually. This would 
constitute a saving to the taxpayer in 
operating expenses of $2,100,000,000 
yearly. But this saving would be 
largely consumed by government sub- 
sidies given to the 50 per cent, or 
3,500,000, of our students enrolled in 
independent educational institutions. 

Subsidies, in certificates or tax 
credits, of $500 to each of 3,500,000 
students to enable them to pay in 
part the tuition in the school of their 
choice would cost $1,750,000,000 
annually. If this is deducted from 
the saving incurred in the operating 
costs of our government colleges and 
universities under the subsidy plan, a 
net saving of $350,000,000 annually 
would still be enjoyed by the tax- 
payer. Hence, it is clear that if 
governments adopted the certificate 
or tax-credit plan and thus subsidized 
all students, either directly or indi- 

[Continued on page 351) 





The International Program of 
the USNSA 


By MARGUERITE KEHR 


E United States National 

Student Association (USNSA), 

in addition to its leadership 

in college students’ thinking and activ- 
ities within this country,! is building 
bridges of friendship with the college 
students of other countries. Such 
friendship is important because all 
students must live and act together 
in a world becoming progressively 
more close-knit. It is especially vital 
when it involves students who are 
already playing an important réle in 
their own countries. In spite of 


indoctrination and suppression, col- 
lege students in many places are now 
fighting for freedom both by word and 


deed. In some countries the scarcity 
of college-educated people means that 
their college students will have posi- 
tions of national leadership and 
responsibility soon after graduation. 
If students learn to understand each 
other while students, they wil! be 
better able to deal with each other 
later. 

The chief means of contact which 
the USNSA has with students in 
foreign countries are the annual meet- 
ings of the International Student Con- 
ference, which has been called ‘the 
United Nations of the student world” 
since the Conference now includes 
nearly sixty national student unions 
in all parts of the world. The Inter- 

1USNSA, 1234 Gimbel Building, Philadelphia 7. 


national Student Conference was 
established in 1950 by sixteen national 
student unions, including the USNSA, 
after it was shown that the Inter- 
national Union of Students, founded 
in 1946, was not a genuine student 
organization and was Communist 
dominated.?* 

The International Student Con- 
ference sets up policy and projects 
which are administered through the 
Coordinating Secretariat for National 
Unions of Students (COSEC) which 
has its headquarters in Leiden, the 
Netherlands. COSEC collects and 
distributes information; plans inter- 
national student seminars, exchange 
programs, technical conferences, cul- 
tural and sports meetings, and other 
programs of practical co-operation 
among national student unions; and 
issues student travel handbooks and 
an International Student Identity 
Card. 

The annual Conference provides an 
unusual opportunity for future na- 
tional leaders to know and understand 
each other. Experiences with lan- 
guage difficulties, with racial, national, 
and religious differences, and with 
differences in student problems are 
excellent training for future contacts. 
Underlying the differences are the 


"USNSA never officially affiliated with the 
International Union of Students but has kept it 
under observation. The latter has maintained its 
partisan political orientation. 
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common desires for a peaceful world, 
academic and political freedom, and 
educational opportunities. The an- 
nual meeting of the Conference in 
1956 was held at the University of 
Ceylon and the 1957 conference at 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Student Conference an inter- 
national team, which included the 
past president of USNSA, was sent 
in 1956 to visit students in ten 
countries of southeast Asia. Covering 
45,000 miles in four months, the team 
did a major job of developing mutual 
understanding and co-operation. Dur- 
ing the past year international teams 
went to Cuba, Cyprus, Goa, and 
Nicaragua. Unsuccessful attempts 


were made to enter East Germany, 
Hungary, and Algeria. 


HE international program of the 

United States National Student 
Association is centered in the office of 
the International Affairs Vice- Presi- 
dent,’ who is elected for a year’s term 
after graduation from college. He 
serves as a member of the United 
States National Commission for 
UNESCO. USNSA is the only stu- 
dent organization to be represented 
in the non-governmental organiza- 
tions of the United Nations. 

The statement of policy and the 
program of activities in the field of 
international affairs are the result of 
long hours of study and discussion 
during the ten days of the annual 
NSA Congress. Delegates assign- 
ed to this field are provided with 
working papers giving background 
material for all matters to be con- 
sidered. Subcommissions deal with 
various aspects, and the results of 
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their deliberations are brought to the 
meetings of the International Com- 
mission for debate and decision. The 
plenary sessions of the Congress take 
the final action. Thus all delegates 
are given some knowledge of the stu- 
dent international relations. 

The Campus International Admin- 
istrator, through travel and corres- 
pondence, works to interest college 
students in international affairs and 
to make them better informed about 
the various activities. The Adminis- 
trator assists campus organizations 
in planning effective international 
programs; sends out materials; keeps 
member student governments in touch 
with USNSA policies; and directs 
college preparations for UN Day, Pan- 
American Day, and the annual book 
drive for students overseas who are 
unable to get textbooks. 

In order to provide trained leader- 
ship, a seven- to nine-weeks Inter- 
national Student Relations Seminar 
is held each summer at Cambridge. 
A foundation grant provides scholar- 
ships for fifteen or so outstanding 
students so that they may acquire 
the skill and information necessary to 
deal with contemporary problems of 
international relations. Regional sem- 
inars are also developing. The net 
result of the program is a growing 
reservoir of responsible young leaders. 

As another means of creating under- 
standing, USNSA sends official repre- 
sentatives to various student meetings 
abroad or designates Americans study- 
ing abroad to represent it at the 
invitation of student groups or uni- 
versities. Under a special founda- 
tion grant, USNSA is preparing for 
distribution abroad a series of articles 
interpreting American student life. 

An opportunity for students from 
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the United States to do the kind of 
travel which furthers international 
understanding is provided by the low- 
cost travel program of USNSA which 
is administered by a separately incor- 
porated department, which is called 
Educational Travel.‘ Tours are ar- 
ranged in co-operation with the 
national unions of students in Europe, 
and members of the unions serve as 
hosts in each country. Special orien- 
tation programs are provided as 
preparation. Approximately seven 
hundred students will go abroad 
during this summer. 

A team from USNSA visited eleven 
Latin-American countries, talked with 
some three thousand students indi- 
vidually or in groups, held press 
conferences, and appeared on tele- 
vision programs. This informal am- 
bassadorship did much to explain 
American countries to each other. 


During the present year six care- 
fully selected and oriented student 
and youth editors will go to Russia 
for a month’s visit to universities and 


student centers. This is the first 
group to participate in the program 
of the exchange of persons established 
between this country and Soviet 
Russia earlier this year under the 
Lacy-Zaroubin agreement. USNSA 
is administering the program for the 
reciprocal exchange which will include 
making arrangements for the later 
return visit of a similar number of 
Russian student and youth editors. 
USNSA is one of the sponsors of the 
World University Service, the student- 
to-student international relief organi- 
zation. American students have been 
especially active in aid to the students 
of Hungary, both in Europe and as 
refugees in this country. 
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OR students coming to this coun- 

try, USNSA in co-operation with 
member colleges, arranges tours or 
visits planned to give the most bene- 
fit to guests and to hosts. The 
Association acts also as liaison be- 
tween member schools and foreign 
student organizations in this country 
in sponsoring cultural tours and 
speakers’ programs. 

At the annual NSA Congress some 
fifty foreign student guests attend as 
observers. They speak at plenary 
sessions—some through NSA inter- 
preters. These talks and many in- 
formal contacts during the Congress 
provide an excellent opportunity for 
students to become acquainted and 
to learn what students from other 
countries are thinking and doing. 

To consider the problems of over- 
seas students attending our colleges, 
USNSA has set up a Conference on 
Foreign Student Affairs which over- 
laps the NSA Congress. Students 
from other countries meet with stu- 
dent leaders from the United States 
and with foreign student advisers for 
discussion of the réle of students and 
student governments in making the 
educational experience of foreign stu- 
dents more meaningful and vital to 
them and to their American campus. 
It was agreed that they should be 
made familiar with American life 
without submerging the differences 
through which they can make a con- 
tribution to the campus. They want 
to be welcomed and helped without 
being “‘babied.”” They wish to offer 
their special abilities but not to the 
extent of being exploited. In order 
to make the most of their stay, they 
would like experience with only the 
best in our cultural and social life. 

As a further means to this end, the 
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Foreign Student Leadership Project 
of USNSA has been set up by a grant 
of $128,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion. The Project is designed to 
provide American students an oppor- 
tunity to learn from selected foreign 
student leaders something of the 
culture and the economic, social, and 
political background of the country 
from which the guest comes, as well 
as the aspirations and problems of 
the young intellectual leaders of Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. Reciprocally, American stu- 
dents, in co-operation with the 
administration and faculty of selected 
colleges, are providing a program 
geared to furnish the foreign guest 
with an opportunity to study and 
participate in those student activities 
which we believe aid in the develop- 
ment of leadership skills and tech- 
niques. Now in its second year of 


operation, the Project included six 
students from Japan, three from 
India, and one each from Algeria, 
Argentina, Indonesia, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Uganda, Pakistan, Morocco, and Iran. 


LL these means of communication 
between our students and those 

of other countries are producing com- 
mon ground in spite of real differences. 
As the USNSA member of the south- 
east Asia team said, ‘‘Understanding 
of other people does not necessarily 
mean agreement with them.” It is 
valuable for college students in our 
country to make contact with stu- 
dents who are more politically active 
than they are. It is equally valuable 
for students from other countries to 
become acquainted with the more 
democratic procedures and greater 
variety of our college life, and to 
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understand our principles and ideals. 
One of the Latin-American guests said 
he had thought American students 
were materialistic and_ technical- 
minded, but at the Congress he found 
them occupying themselves with prob- 
lems of spiritual value. 

As expressions of solidarity with 
students of other countries, the 
USNSA Congress votes resolutions 
of sympathy where students are in 
difficulty. There are two chief prob- 
lems encountered. One is colonialism 
as it affects students through the 
denial of their inherent right to study 
their own national heritage, language, 
history, and culture. Another chief 
difficulty is political control of uni- 
versities which involves dictation of 
policy, curriculum, and personnel and 
the suppression by force of the right 
of free assembly and the right of 
petition. 

In accordance with USNSA prin- 
ciples, the 1957 Congress voted reso- 
lutions supporting students in Algeria, 
Hungary, Cuba, and Guatemala. The 
USNSA stand against discrimination 
was expressed in strong resolutions 
concerning the universities in the 
Union of South Africa. 

The basic principle underlying all 
such actions has been stated by 
USNSA as follows: 


We recognize that we are bound to our 
fellow students by bonds of friendship 
and by our loyalty to a common tradition. 
As students we are citizens of a single 
commonwealth of the mind. We feel a 
particular responsibility toward those 
rights which comprise the academic 
freedoms. We believe that freedom is 
indivisible. Each student must support 
and defend a heritage universal to all 
students. [Vol. XXIX, No. 6] 





Honoris Causa 


By ALFRED E. HAEFNER 


F THE discussion concerning the 

propriety of granting honorary 

degrees should ever reach top 
levels in the major associations of 
colleges and universities, and par- 
ticularly in the accrediting associa- 
tions, I should like to propose the 
following seven debatable theses and 
defend them as fundamental to a 
sound and respectable policy con- 
cerning honorary degrees. 

First, it is acknowledged that there 
are individuals who, despite earlier 
lack of opportunity to work toward an 
earned academic degree, have never- 
theless attained such pre-eminence as 
scholars, writers, artists, inventors, 
explorers, executives, public adminis- 
trators, or professional practitioners 
as to make them deserving of recogni- 
tion and honor equivalent to that of 
an earned degree. Essentially this 
thesis is simply meant to recognize 
the fact that outstanding achieve- 
ment is not necessarily confined to 
individuals who were privileged to 
acquire a formal or conventional 
education. 

Second, it is acknowledged that the 
privilege of granting academic degrees, 
earned or honorary, is, and should be, 
the exclusive prerogative of recognized 
or accredited educational institutions. 

Third, it is acknowledged that aca- 
demic degrees by definition represent 
“gradations” of achievement, the 
Doctor’s degree representing greater 
effort and achievement than the 
Master’s, and the Master’s greater 


effort and achievement than the 
Bachelor’s. This distinction may well 
be applied to honorary as well as 
earned degrees. 

Fourth, it is acknowledged that 
accrediting associations are within 
their proper jurisdiction when they 
distinguish between three levels of 
institutions of higher education: insti- 
tutions which may be accredited for 
granting the Bachelor’s degree, insti- 
tutions which may be accredited for 
granting the Master’s degree, and 
institutions which may be accredited 
for granting the Doctor’s degree. 

Fifth, in view of these considera- 
tions, accrediting associations should 


adopt the basic policy that a given 
educational institution shall not grant 
honorary degrees of higher rank than 


the earned degree which it is 
authorized or accredited to confer. 
Specifically: 

a. Ifan institution is authorized to 
confer the Bachelor’s degree, it may 
be permitted to grant the honorary 
Bachelor’s degree, but not the honor- 
ary Master’s or Doctor’s degree. 

4. If an institution is authorized 
to confer the Master’s degree, it may 
be permitted to grant the honorary 
Master’s and Bachelor’s degree, but 
not the honorary Doctor’s degree. 

c. Ifan institution is authorized to 
confer the Doctor’s degree, it may be 
permitted to grant the honorary 
Doctor’s, Master’s, and Bachelor’s 
degree. 

[Continued on page 351) 





“What Good Is Literature 
Anyhowr”’ 


By WILLIAM M. SCHUTTE anp ERWIN R. STEINBERG 


Record of the Discussion during the Final Session of a Television Seminar 


E ARE becoming increas- 
ingly aware that by far the 
largest percentage of stu- 


dents entering college classrooms of 
English today are not English majors. 
The approach in many of these class- 
rooms, however, continues to be the 
traditional one carried over from the 
graduate schools which train Ph.D.’s. 
Some time ago the National Council 
of Teachers of English recognized 
this problem by appointing two im- 
portant committees to study its vari- 
ous aspects, the Committee on College 
English for Non-Majors and the Com- 
mittee on Education of College Teach- 
ers of English. The fact that sessions 
conducted by these two committees 
at the annual meetings of the National 
Council and the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication are 
always well attended further attests 
to the general interest in the problem. 

Before the problem can be solved, 
we must have the answer to at least 
two basic questions: first, what satis- 
factions can the non-major derive 
from literature and what can he be 
expected to learn; and, second, how 
should classes be taught so as to 
encourage this satisfaction and learn- 
ing. There are other important ques- 
tions, of course, but we are interested 
only in offering evidence on those two. 


The evidence presented here comes 
from the final session of a fifteen- 
weeks seminar in the modern Ameri- 
can novel which we ran on Station 
WOQED, Pittsburgh’s educational tele- 
vision station. The members of the 
seminar were all regularly enrolled 
professional students at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology from the depart- 
ments of architecture, chemistry, 
drama, home economics, mechanical 
engineering, and printing manage- 
ment (two Sophomores, one Junior, 
and four Seniors; two women and 
five men). For fourteen weeks, these 
students attended this weekly seminar 
in ““The Novel and Modern Living,” 
in which they discussed Hemingway’s 
A Farewell to Arms, Cummings’ The 
Enormous Room, Fitzgerald’s The 
Great Gatsby, Lewis’ Babbitt, Wolfe’s 
You Can't Go Home Again, Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath, Faulkner’s The 
Bear, and Warren’s All the King’s 
Men. During the fifteenth week, 
when they discussed “The Uses of 
Literature,” we taped the program. 
What follows is a transcript of that 
discussion. We have done a mini- 
mum of editing because we wanted 
to give the students’ ideas exactly as 
they expressed them. These may 
have been more vocal, more mature, 
or more intelligent students than 
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whatever the average for such a 
course would be; but we have no 
reason to believe that their needs 
were any different from those of any 
other group of non-majors. We are 
offering this discussion not as evi- 
dence of what can or should be 
accomplished, but rather as evidence 
of the direction that a course in 
literature should take in order to 
satisfy the needs of the non-major, to 
encourage his grappling with works 
of literature and the ideas that they 
contain, and to promote his apprecia- 
tion, understanding, and learning. 
Here, then, is evidence of what satis- 
factions seven intelligent non-majors 
derived from a seminar in the modern 
American novel and something of 
what they learned. 

ScuutreE (leading the discussion). Any- 
one who teaches a course in Introductory 
Literature to a group of students inter- 
ested primarily in professional training 
always waits for one question to come up 
in discussion. He knows that he must 
not answer the question before it comes 
up. So he waits; and sooner or later, in 
one form or another, the question arrives. 
It usually comes from a man in the back 
row who is pretty well scrunched down 
in his chair. He'll look rebellious for 
two or three days; then one day he’ll put 
up his hand and say—‘“Now Professor 
Schutte, can you tell me just why is it 
that we read all these books? Why 
should we be reading a lot of this stuff?” 
This student is a brave man and by no 
means a stupid one. We do our best to 
answer the question, or, rather, we do our 
best to get our students to answer the 
question. It’s this same question that 
we're throwing out to our group of 
students in the seminar this evening: 
“What good is literature anyhow?” 

Raovut (Junior, printing management, 
the only veteran in the group). It’s a 
lot of fun to read, first of all. That is if 
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you’re enjoying the particular type of 
reading you’re doing. Some books aren’t 
worth reading. 

Scuutre. All right, it’s a lot of fun 
to read. 

Ep (Senior, architecture, Central 
American and has some difficulty with 
idiom). Well, for me what the best use 
of literature is. I find that it represents 
life to me, in the sort of form that I can 
perceive how life affects me. Many 
things that I live through as I pass 
through life are nothing, and when I 
read a book | suddenly see things that I 
have done before but never have thought 
about. And in this way books make me 
conscious of things that I usually do and 
show how I can do them better the next 
time, or that I should not do them at all. 

Bos (Senior, printing management). 
An interesting novel doesn’t necessarily 
have to be related to the individual. 
You don’t have to see yourself in a book. 
It can be something that is completely 
abstract; it can be a fairy tale, and yet 
from the fairy tale you can extract 
something. And you don’t even neces- 
sarily have to apply it to your own life. 
But you’re constantly learning when 
you’re reading, regardless of the nature 
of the book. 

Scuutte. You're learning something 
about life itself then, something which 
may or may not have a direct personal 
application. 

Terry (Sophomore, chemistry). Well, 
I think it’s a sugar-coating on a some- 
times bitter pill. Things that we might 
normally avoid—like history or psy- 
chology—when they’re presented in the 
form of a novel, subtly work themselves 
into our mind as we read. In this 
course we’ve gotten a pretty fair acquaint- 
ance with life in America in the ’twenties, 
’thirties, and "forties and the different 
problems and feelings and ideas that the 
people had during those times, some- 
thing that I don’t think we could have 
gotten as well through a_ condensed 
course in history or sociology. 
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Raout. Some of them are not only 
sugar-coated—they’re a little hard to 
swallow. You don’t really understand 
what you’re reading. 

Scuutte. What book were you think- 
ing of? 

Raout. In my own particular case 
I’m thinking of The Bear. 1 still don’t 
understand that book. It was very hard 
to swallow. 

Scuutte. Did you find it worth 
reading, even though you didn’t under- 
stand it? 

Raovut. Yes, but I think I’ll get more 
out of it sometime in the future, perhaps. 
Not right now—I’m not quite ready 
for it. 

Scuutte. Some books then have to 
be read more than once. 

Raout. It’s like chewing a cud. 


Janet (Senior, home economics). I 
think Terry’s point can work both ways 
in that a novel can either be a good 
history lesson or a poor history lesson. 
You can get one side and come out of a 
novel very biased, but you can also do 


that in studying history. I think you 
have to read with an open mind. 

Dave (Sophomore, mechanical engi- 
neering). I see books not only as an 
outlet, as the opportunity for  self- 
improvement that Ed mentioned, but 
also perhaps as an outlet in some cases 
for a particular problem. In a sense 
perhaps a form of rationalization is pos- 
sible. By identifying yourself with a 
particular character, seeing that he suf- 
fers the same tribulations you do, perhaps 
working out the same solutions and hav- 
ing the same form of enjoyment out of 
life, you are sometimes able to derive 
more pleasure out of your own activities 
and to derive less pain from those dis- 
appointments that you get out of life. 

Syiv1a (Senior, drama). Speaking of 
identifying with different characters in 
a book that’s my field, since I’m in drama. 
I can often find in novels characters that 
I may someday play; in a novel I get a 
rounded picture of them. 
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Scuutre. Sometimes a play will not 
give you in itself all that you need to 
understand a character whom you must 
portray; and books, or characters that 
you’ve read about in books, often will 
help you fill in the details. 

Sytvia. That’s true. Particularly, 
for example, 4// The King’s Men, which 
was both a play and a novel; the Drama 
Department did it as a play last year. 
Let’s assume I were playing Sadie Burke. 
Well, the play is a good one; but by 
reading the book I would get a much 
richer insight into the character of Sadie 
than the play itself would give. 

Bos. Up to now in answering the 
question, What does literature mean to 
me? we have been talking about specific 
benefits we can get from it. That is, it 
has taught me something useful or I have 
associated myself with a particular char- 
acter. I think there are also less tangible 
values. Literature releases things within 
the individual that can’t necessarily be 
put down in black and white, and they 
are not necessarily the product of the 
exact text of the book. I would say 
that a book could stimulate some intro- 
spective qualities within the person. 
You’re going to have to look within 
yourself, even though you may not really 
realize that your introspection has come 
about as a result of reading any particular 
book. 

Scuutre. This is a very important 
point, I think, because these are values 
which a great many people fail to see in 
literature. Such values escape them 
completely. They assume that if litera- 
ture is worth anything, it must be worth 
something immediately—and something 
that they can measure and see. What 
you are talking about is something that 
cannot be measured. 

Bos. I think that eventually books 
could stimulate in a reader some personal 
expression that he would never think of 
attributing to the literature he’d read. 
It’s just something that begins to grow in 
him as he reads more and more novels. 
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Janet. I think literature like sculp- 
ture and painting is an art and the 
author, just like the painter, is trying to 
express himself. We don’t necessarily 
have to get the same thing that the 
painter was thinking about when we 
look at his paintings, but we can get 
some feeling. In the same way you can 
get something from any book. 

Dave. A good novel should make 
good reading on almost any level. If 
you’re reading it for superficial enjoy- 
ment, you will find that it has a good 
story. And if you’re reading it on a 
deeper level you may get certain phil- 
osophic insights into life. 

Bos. This came up before, and I’m 
not sure we’re making a sound assump- 
tion. You say that if you read a novel 
on one level, you get one thing out of it, 
and then if you read it more deeply you 
can get something else out of it. This 


necessarily assumes that every novel has 
two levels and that therefore every novel 
is an allegory. 


I certainly don’t believe 
that this is necessarily true. 

Terry. Oh, you’re overstating the 
point. Certainly the novels that we’ve 
read in this course have more than one 
level of meaning—something that you 
could dig down to, things that might 
escape you on the first reading that 
would make it much richer on the second. 
And also you can look at a novel from a 
technical point of view, to see how the 
author puts his sentences together, what 
his style is, and so forth. This can also 
be a richly rewarding experience. So you 
don’t actually need an allegory to have a 
deeper level of meaning in a novel. 

Raout. Let me bolster that point. 
When I was a little boy, I read Gu/liver’s 
Travels—in a children’s version probably. 
It was a very good story and it was very 
enjoyable. But I read it fifteen years 
later, and it was a different thing entirely. 
That’s one example; there are many 
more. Take The Bear. That’s a good 
hunting story, but still there are all kinds 
of levels underneath. 
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Bos. You are taking particular novels 
or pieces of literature out of the context of 
this whole vast field of writing; I am 
speaking more in general terms, which I 
think is what we are trying to do here. 

Scuutte. Ed, you’ve been trying to 
give an opinion. 

Ep. I don’t know now what I was 
going to say. But one thing I’ll say 
now is that I agree that you can read a 
novel on different levels. It depends on 
how well acquainted with books you are 
and on how much you have read. But I 
think that the main requirement to 
really get full benefit of a novel is to be 
sensitive enough to be able to receive the 
same feeling that the author wants to 
transfer to us, or what the characters 
feel about the experiences they go through 
in the book. That way, the novel fills 
our lives, it makes us more conscious of 
the life around us, and it makes us more 
conscious of ourselves and of why we react 
in a different way to certain things. 

Raovut. That’s pretty hard to do. 

Ep. Why? 

Raovut. Well, no matter what the 
author writes down he can’t be sure 
you’re going to get it the way he intended 
it. He may say I want you to feel sad 
when you read his story, and he may 
say it in so many words, but you may 
not feel sad. 

Ep. No, no, I didn’t say you feel sad, 
but you know how a character feels, how 
a character... 

Scuutre. We're getting here to the 
question we discussed on an earlier pro- 
gram: the relationship between what 
the author intends and what he gets on 
paper. Let me summarize briefly. I 
think we came to a general agreement 
that what an author tries to put into a 
work of literature is not really the 
essential thing for us as readers. A man 
may put more into a book than he would 
consciously be able to verbalize himself. 
The very fact that Robert Penn Warren 
created Jack Burden as a person means 
almost inevitably that whatever it was 
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that Jack stood for in his mind was too 
complex for statement in any number of 
mere words. He had to create a man. 
A lot of things that Warren felt about 
Jack Burden come out through the 
portrait; but they are not stated explic- 
itly, and Warren probably couldn’t have 
stated most of them explicitly while he 
was writing the book. 

Raout. I think an author puts him- 
self into a book whether he does it 
consciously or not. There are a lot of 
things about himself he doesn’t know, 
but they are reflected in everything he 
does, and writing is one of the things he 
does. When you read his book, you may 
well see a picture of the author—certain 
facets only perhaps—but you see him. 
And you see things he may not want you 
to see. 

Janet. It seems to me that you have 
to consider that the author has one set 
of experiences and each reader has his 
own set of experiences. So no two 


people can possibly get all the same 


things out of his novel. For example, 
certain things are going to come up and 
hit me because I’d know something about 
them. If Iam familiar with architecture, 
the use of certain architectural terms will 
enrich the novel in that respect for me, 
whereas someone who doesn’t have my 
knowledge of architecture will not be 
affected at all. I think every novel 
presents different opportunities for dif- 
ferent people. 

Scuutte. As a home-economics stu- 
dent, have you found your knowledge of 
the way people live enriched by any of 
the books that we’ve read? 

Janet. Oh,I getatremendous amount 
out of a lot of these books. We feel— 
and I very definitely feel—that home 
economics is one way in which we can 
help people to express themselves, to 
become individuals. We’ve already recog- 
nized in our discussions on earlier pro- 
grams that there are many areas in which 
we have to conform today. But your 
home is one place where you can and 
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should express yourself. And when I 
read a book like Badbditt, where I see such 
standardization carried to extremes, I have 
to contrast what happens there with what 
I feel, what an ideal situation would be. 

Scuutte. Lewis of course pokes fun 
at the standardization in the American 
home. 

Ep. There is another way literature 
may affect our professional life. Many 
times when we’re doing something, for 
instance in a creative profession, we feel 
depressed because we just can’t get what 
we want to get. And by reading novels, 
sometimes we see the same situation. 
For instance take a book like Of Human 
Bondage, where the hero gets into a 
profession for which he is not fit or he 
thinks he is not fit. When we read 
about him, it makes us feel better because 
we realize that there are other people that 
are in the situation we’re in. We don’t 
feel as bad as we did before. 

Syivia. Also I think a book may give 
us a good reflection of the times in which 
the story takes place. For example in 
Babbitt and more definitely in The Great 
Gatsby, 1 think we have a great picture 
of the "twenties. And it is particularly 
important to me as an actress to see the 
effect of the times on the characters. 
If I have to portray a character of this 
period I may be able to understand why 
she turns out to be the way she is. 

Scuutte. Was there any one book 
that we read which seemed to do that 
particularly for you? 

Sytvia. Of the ones we read? For 
some reason none of the ones we read 
was as useful as one I have in mind, 
Women in Love by D. H. Lawrence. In 
it there are some excellent portraits 
of women particularly, for example, 
Hermione, who is an extreme intellectual. 
For her everything begins and ends with 
the intellect, so that the initial enjoy- 
ment of life is thwarted. There is no 
initial enjoyment; everything is cate- 
gorized and therefore the real enjoyment 
of life is not there. 
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Bos. Once again we seem to be 
tending toward the more obvious aspect 
of literature. What have I gotten out 
of it? Now I wonder if this is the main 
purpose of literature? Shouldn’t litera- 
ture be tending in a different direction? 
Now if we apply this to art, we can ask 
ourselves the question: Why is the still 
life fading away in popularity? Why 
does it have less meaning in the art 
world today than it used to have? Why 
are we more interested in cubism and 
surrealism, Dadaism and other art forms 
of this sort, the more abstract forms of 
art? And I somehow have the feeling 
that from within these abstractions you 
unknowingly get more than the particular 
type of associations that we are referring 
to. They are things which don’t neces- 
sarily hit you on the head. 

Ep. But they apply to your life 
somehow. 

Bos. You don’t necessarily have to 
know that chey apply to your life. 
Things happen. 


Ep. Somehow it’s like all life. Nothing 
would have any use at all if it didn’t 
apply to the individual life some way or 


another. Otherwise it would not mean 
anything. 

Bos. For example, let’s go back to 
art, where the still life might have a 
meaning to me and yet a painting by 
a cubist has no particular associative 
value to me. 

Ep. Then it doesn’t mean anything 
to you and it isn’t good for you. As far 
as you are concerned, it is not art. 

Bos. You see, that’s the point. 

Terry. I think something is unsettling 
in this. Something is working on the 
subconscious or the lower level of a man’s 
mind and these things keep turning 
themselves over until finally something 
comes of it. 

Bos. Not only one something. 
somethings reproduce each other. 

Scuutre. And will, we trust, keep on 
reproducing each other to the further 
enrichment of your lives. 


The 
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T THIS point, Mr. Schutte cut 
off the discussion because time 
had run out and switched the program 
to Mr. Steinberg, who talked with 
two guests who had been listening to 
the students’ discussion. They were 
Mr. H., a historian, and Mr. P., a 
clinical psychologist.' 

What these two men said on the 
same program can help us to under- 
stand first, how literature can help 
the non-major in his courses other 
than English, and second, what litera- 
ture means to more mature non- 
majors. Once again, we have done 
the minimum of editing. Mr. H. 
was asked first what value literature 
has for the historian. 


Mr. H. I think literature should 
always be used as a supplement never as 
a substitute. I’m taking my cue from 
Terry’s comments about the sugar-coated 
novel—sugar-coated history. An example 
would be War and Peace by Tolstoy. I 
would be very happy if my students read 
that in a history course, but if they used 
it as a substitute for anything else, that 
would be another story. 

STEINBERG. What, for example, would 
your students get out of a novel like 
Wear and Peace? 

Mr. H. The names and the plot may 
be fictitious. 

STEINBERG. And forbidding. 

Mr.H. Yes, the historical setting and 
the historical circumstances and the play 
of historical forces must not be spurious— 
that must be genuine. That is the one 
prerequisite of a good historical novel. 
Now, in War and Peace you have exactly 

1We do not use the real names of our historian 
and our y.ychologist, because that would commit 
them to the exact wording of the impromptu 
statements they made under the pressures of a 
television program. We do not hesitate to use 
what they said, however, because although if they 
had had more time they would have expressed 
themselves more rigorously and more concisely, 


their statements and the ideas that they express are 
valid. 
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that. In Thomas Mann’s Magic Moun- 
tain it is a little different; there everything 
is made up by Thomas Mann, but what 
you do have is a summa of European 
intellectual forces about 1907. Therefore 
it is historically authentic. 

STEINBERG. Well now for people who 
are living in the twentieth century and 
who are faced with twentieth-century 
problems and ought to have some sort 
of historical background, context, for the 
life they’re living now, how helpful do 
you think the books we used in this 
course were to the students? 

Mr. H. I think extremely helpful. 
The Enormous Room, for instance, is an 
excellent supplement for understanding 
the internal developments in France 
during the war or of any democracy 
during any war. For understanding the 
1920’s in the United States, The Great 
Gatsby and Babbitt are most useful. Such 
novels as Farrell’s Studs Lonigan, 
Fallada’s Little Man What Now?, the 
German counterpart, Erich Maria 


Remarque’s Three Comrades or The Road 
Back—all these bring out social forces 
and are very useful to the student of 
history in getting an embroidery, a 
literary fringe, on formal history. 


STEINBERG. Well, let’s turn now to 
our psychologist. What would you say 
as a professional psychologist that litera- 
ture has to offer from your point of view? 

Mr. P. Well, I actually observed the 
process not long ago when one of Mr. 
Schutte’s students was talking to me in a 
counseling situation. And I remember, 
the student commented with some disdain 
that they were going to start reading 
Of Human Bondage and that he couldn’t 
see any more useless way to spend his 
time than reading a book like that. It 
wasn’t real, and he only wanted to study 
something real; that meant mathematics 
and that meant physics. It was interest- 
ing to watch him in just a short time— 
perhaps less than two weeks—when he 
returned and commented about what a 
tremendous experience it had been for 
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him to read about Philip in Of Human 
Bondage, to watch the boy grow, grow 
into the man, to see the influences that 
had affected him. My client, while 
trying to work out his own problems, 
actually was aided most in gaining an 
understanding of himself by watching 
another man learn to understand himself. 

SremnBERG. Do you think then, that 
people may be ready for different novels 
at different times? I was thinking of 
Raoul’s comment, that he wasn’t quite 
happy with his understanding of The 
Bear. He wasn’t sorry that he’d read it, 
but he felt that maybe if he read it later 
at some other time he might get more out 
of it. What do you think is the psy- 
chology behind this? 

Mr. P. First of all, I think I must 
agree with Raoul on that. I wasn’t sure 
I was ready for The Bear that night 
either. You remember I was your guest 
that evening, too. I hope that both he 
and I may sometime later come back to 
The Bear and pick it up with considerably 
more understanding. 

STEINBERG. Well, let’s take some 
other novels. Do you think that people 
are ready for certain novels at certain 
times and not others? 

Mr. P. Undoubtedly. How, for in- 
stance, could we all be ready for A// 
Quiet on the Western Front at the same 
time? Or how could we all be ready for 
Thomas Wolfe’s experiences in Look 
Homeward Angel or You Can’t Go Home 
Again? These experiences of his are 
meaningful to people with a little 
maturity. For people who are younger 
they’re not anything more, I think, than 
a story. 

STEINBERG. Would it be fair to say 
that one can approach a novel in the same 
way that one approaches a room full of 
people that he’s never met before? 
Would this be a valid technique perhaps? 
I mean, are characters in novels pretty 
much like people? This is a loaded 
question, of course. 

Mr. P. Yes, they’re very much like 
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people. And as a matter of fact, I’ll 
take your loaded question and go off on 
a slightly different angle. What I partic- 
ularly like about modern novels—about 
any novels—is that so much of our 
material in the social sciences, the text- 
book material and the non-fiction mate- 
rial, contain generalizations; they contain 
judgments and summaries; they contain 
concepts. And we can’t do without the 
concepts. But they do not contain color. 
And it’s really more than color. You 
don’t really understand a person without 
seeing him in relation to the times in 
which he lives, the time sequence that 
he’s been going through for the last few 
months and years, the people he comes in 
contact with, the events that are happen- 
ing around him. This cannot be con- 
veyed through a textbook approach; 
only the generalization can be given. 
The color sometimes comes in a case 
history, but it’s more apt to come in a 
novel. I think the novelists actually get 
more color, more subtle detail, in what 


they say than many of the textbook 
writers. 

STEINBERG. It’s interesting that Freud, 
for example, got so much of his material 


from literature. And your comment 
brings to mind a case study which 
approaches literature. I was thinking 
of Dorothy Baruch’s One Little Boy which 
starts out really as a case study but is so 
well written that it becomes a piece of 
literature. And I think for that reason 
it is that much more profitable than a 
simple case study without any of the 
overtones or the intuitive insights which 
we tend to associate with a work of 
literature. 

Mr. P. And becomes therefore much 
more valuable. It reveals so much more 
to the reader, permits him to make his 
own judgments. I’d rather have a good 
many people read One Little Boy or read 
some of these novels than read Freud. 

STEINBERG. It can be a pretty fright- 
ening thing sometimes when people who 
are not prepared for Freud pick him up. 
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I'd like to return to another point that 
came up in the discussion, something that 
Bob mentioned. It’s been interesting 
for Mr. Schutte and me to watch the 
students get new ideas. I think Bob, for 
example, has become aware of aesthetics; 
the way a novel is put together has 
suddenly become exciting to him and I 
think that’s one of the things he was 
trying to get at in the discussion. It’s 
been interesting for us to see a student 
who has not been at all interested in the 
question of form—it’s never occurred to 
him—suddenly come up with a phrase 
that he will hold in his hand and treasure, 
one that he’ll turn over and over. This 
is something quite new to a lot of people. 
Some of our students get annoyed and 
some of them get excited about the way 
Faulkner tears a story apart and puts it 
together again, much as a painter takes a 
little patch of earth and rearranges it for 
his own purposes to get the proper 
balance and the proper composition. So 
there’s that other aspect, the aesthetic, 
and perhaps some people feel that it is 
the most important aspect of novel 
reading. I don’t think we heard as 
much about aesthetics on this program 
as we would in a classroom because our 
title is ““The Novel and Modern Living” 
and we tried to keep the program pretty 
close to modern living and away from 
too much aesthetics. 

Mr. P. And yet form is really very 
important. 

SremnBerc. Yes, because if the 
novelist doesn’t pull his work together as 
an artist, if he doesn’t give me some 
focus, if he doesn’t give me a point of 
view, for example, so that I as a reader 
can know that consistently I am seeing 
the stasy from the point of view of a 
single person, I’m very likely to get 
confused. If, for example, the novelist 
tells the story hit and miss from three or 
four points of view and I’m never quite 
sure which point of view I’m getting, I 
can get very confused. So that the 
structure of the novel and all its tech- 
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niques are very important; and as people 
become more and more familiar with 
some of these aspects of the novel, I 
think they begin to pick them out for 
themselves. 

Mr. P. And there’s nothing wrong 
with picking out little gems from these 
novels and having them really be 
meaningful. 

STEINBERG. No, unless we get pedan- 
tic about them the way English professors 
do on occasion and pull them out of their 
sleeves at appropriate moments to stun 
an audience. 

Let us switch now from the professional 
to the personal. Does either of you 
want to comment about what novel 
reading means to you or what novels you 
have found most enjoyable or most 
useful in your own life? 

Mr. H. One of my fields happens to 
be German literature, so that we are 
talking about my profession again. But 
I think all the observations that have 
been made by the students have been of 
great value; that is personal enjoyment, 
the comment that literature is a mirror 
to life and that the reader sees himself in 
that mirror, and so on, all have been 
applicable to my experience. The thing 
that I was thinking of when you were 
speaking a moment ago was that long 
before the present battle over whether 
history is a social science or a humanity, 
it was taken for granted that history was 
a fine art and that history was literature; 
Thucydides and Herodotus all through 
the Middle Ages and into the nineteenth 
century were regarded as /iterati. So I 
cannot really divorce myself from my 
profession of historian when I speak 
about it. 

Mr. P. I should still like to say that 
the principal virtue of a novel to me— 
irrespective of the sort of profound 
comment I have been trying to make 
from the psychological point of view—is 
that I can sit down after the children are 
in bed and relax, use a novel for escape, 
realize it is escape, and that what I want 
is escape, and that I want the relief that 
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comes from sitting still and being en- 
grossed for a short while in somebody 
else’s experiences and his fun. 

STEINBERG. Let me throw a question 
at you. You say escape, and yet I’m 
sure that while you read detective novels 
—and we all do read and enjoy them— 
you don’t read only detective novels. 
Now a lot of people say that escape 
literature means detective novels. Do 
you find escape in what other people 
would call more difficult reading? 

Mr. P. Very definitely escape. I 
remember being completely engrossed 
with the trials and tribulations of Thomas 
Wolfe in his series of novels, partly 
because I was living at the time where he 
had lived when he wrote his novels. But 
it was fascinating to watch this fellow 
because he included so much detail in 
what he wrote, fascinating to watch him 
grow—and all this apart from how 
helpful it may have been. Yes, it was 
escape; it was an enjoyable kind of escape. 

STEINBERG. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen, for joining us this evening. We 
could talk on this subject for hours and 
hours, and I’m sure that we will the next 
time we meet over the lunch table at the 
Faculty Club. 


HE transcripts show clearly of 
what use a course in literature 
can be to the non-major, what satis- 
faction he can derive, and what he 


can learn from it. Being able to hear 
the enthusiasm of these students as 
they spoke and to see their faces and 
gestures would have made this evi- 
dence even more dramatic. Because, 
however, we found it difficult in a 
typescript to indicate hoots of dis- 
agreement, general laughter or dis- 
sent, or several people rushing in at 
once to respond to what someone had 
just said, we did not try. 

The other evidence that we prom- 
ised, evidence on how classes should 

[Continued on page 352] 





Educational Research in Colleges 
and Universities 


By RAYMOND J. YOUNG 


In the Institutions Having Programs of Teacher Preparation 


HAT one can never com- 
municate knowledge he does 
not command is a truism few 
would dispute, for effective teaching 
is based upon sound continuous schol- 
arship. Verifiable facts are discovered 
or rediscovered and principles and 
relationships are established to explain 
phenomena, but it is equally im- 


portant that they be organized, criti- 
cized, interpreted, and communicated 
for it is only then that their true 


value and significance is revealed. 
The former is the task of the 
researcher; the latter a function of 
the scholar and the teacher. Without 
research or the discovery of facts, 
there can be neither organization, 
criticism, and interpretation of facts 
nor the teaching of them. 

Just as scholarship and teaching 
are inseparable and essential to one 
another, both require and depend 
upon research. The quality of re- 
search depends upon the efficacy of 
scholarship and teaching; otherwise 
it is likely to become little more than 
rattling the dry bones of ¢rivia. This 
is no less true for the social sciences 
in general, and the fields of education 
and psychology specifically, than for 
the physical or biological sciences. 
Research, on the one hand, and 
scholarship and effective teaching, on 
the other, should receive continuous 


and unequivocal attention in colleges 
and schools of education. 

Because of the agitation to place 
less emphasis on the research training 
in graduate-school programs, some 
educators are concerned lest the pen- 
dulum swing again to the opposite 
extreme as graduate programs are 
devised to prepare college teachers 
and workers for government and 
industry rather than to achieve a 
harmonious balance. The problem 
is twofold. First, it is that of induc- 
ing higher educational institutions to 
broaden their policy to include organ- 
ized systematic research as one of the 
essential purposes; second, it is to 
question the growing emphasis upon 
scholarship and teaching which may 
tend to precipitate a neglect of the 
preparation of qualified research 
workers. In education, a profession 
which concerns itself with changing 
the behavior of human beings in a 
dynamic, increasingly complex soci- 
ety, it is imperative that research be 
conducted to discover new facts about 
educational phenomena. 

Some indication of the extent to 
which organized research has a place 
in higher educational institutions may 
be discovered by reviewing reported 
expenditures for organized research 
activities in colleges and universities 
in the United States, which during 
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1951-52 amounted to $317,927,472. 
This expenditure represents almost a 
doubling of the amount spent in 
1947-48 and excludes money spent for 
research financed by grants from 
outside agencies or by professors 
pursuing individual research projects. 
Of the money reported for research 
as a part of the current expenditures, 
82 per cent was expended by uni- 
versities, more than 14 per cent by 
technical schools, approximately 3 
per cent by liberal-arts colleges, and 
I per cent by professional schools, 
teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, and 
theological schools. Colleges com- 
monly known as teachers’ colleges 
whose primary function is the prepa- 
ration of elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers spent $85,719 for 
research in 1951-52, less than .03 
of 1 per cent of the total research 
expenditures in higher educational 
institutions.! 


ITH the purpose of attempting 
to determine the extent to 
which organized educational research 
is to be found, pertinent information 
was sought from many institutions 


of higher education. An inquiry was 
sent to each institution maintaining a 
teacher-education program at the 
graduate level which was listed in 
the Education Directory for 1954 and 
which had over one thousand stu- 
dents enrolled. Replies were received 
from 98 per cent of the 288 colleges 
and universities? Each was asked 
to indicate whether an organized 


‘Badger, Henry G., and Rice, Mabel C. “Sta- 
tistics of Higher Education: _, Receipts, Expendi- 
tures, and Property, 1951-52,” Chapter 4, Section 
II of Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1950-52. Washington, D. C.: Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1955, p. 33. 

*One college offering only graduate work and 
enrolling less than one thousand students was also 
included. 
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bureau, department, or division of 
educational research was maintained, 
the primary concern of which was 
the direction of systematically organ- 
ized research, or whether a person 
with the title of director or supervisor 
of educational research was employed.* 
Respondents were invited to submit 
the titles of educational-research 
studies or projects the reports of 
which had been printed or otherwise 
duplicated for distribution during the 
the previous ten-year period. 
TABLE I 
NumBer oF HicuHer-Epucation Instirutions 


Reportinc Orcanizep EpucaTionat-REsSEARCH 
Errort ARRANGED BY ENROLLMENT 








Per Cent 
with 
Organized 
Research 
by Size 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Organized 
Research 


Institu- 
tions 


Enrollment 
Classification 











Less than 1,000... . I ° ° 
1,000- 4,999.... 38 19 
§,000- 9,999.... 58 7 29 

10,000-1 4,999 13 46 

15,000 and more... .| 19 47 


Total... 








289 24 








The number of institutions with 
specified enrollment which completed 
the questionnaire and the number 
and percentage of them which re- 
ported an organized bureau, depart- 
ment, or division of educational 
research, or organized educational 
research directed or co-ordinated by 
a designated individual are presented 
in Table I. Organized educational 
research was reported by nearly a 
fourth of the colleges and universities. 
The proportion of institutions in each 
enrollment group which _ reported 
organized educational research in- 


*Psychological and reading clinics, psychometric 
bureaus, and departments of community or field 
services, school surveys, and school records were 
excluded although in some instances their work 
might be considered research. 
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creases with the size of the institu- 
tion; that is, the percentages increase 
from 1g per cent of the schools with 
less than five thousand students 
enrolled to 47 per cent of those 
enrolling fifteen thousand or more 
(see Column 4). If the number in 
each group, however, is reckoned as 
a percentage of the 70 institutions 
reporting educational research, the 


TABLE II 


NumsBer OF InstituTIONS REpoRTING ORGANIZED 
EpucaTIONAL-RESEARCH Errort CLASSIFIED 
AccorpDinG To Type oF ACADEMIC ProGRAM 

anpD To Hicuest Decree GRANTED 








Hicuest Decree Granted 





Type or Procram Doctor of 


Philosophy or 
Equivalent 


Master’s or 
Second Profes- 
sional Degree 


(1) (2) (3) 








Libera! arts and general. I 

Primarily teacher 
preparatory 6 

Both liberal arts and 
general and teacher 

reparatory 

Liberal arts and general, 
terminal-occupational, 
and teacher prepar- 
atory.. 

Professional or technical 
and teacher prepar- 


atory 
Liberal arts and general 
with one or two pro- 
fessional schools. 
Liberal arts and general 
with three or more 
professional schools. . 











Ws 6 seats woooatwre 33 





percentages from the smallest to 
largest enrollment groups are: 54 
per cent, 24 per cent, 9 per cent, and 
13 per cent. Although only a fifth 
of the colleges and universities enroll- 
ing less than five thousand students 
maintain organized educational re- 
search, in numbers these constitute 
over half of all the institutions report- 
ing such efforts on an institutionally 
recognized and organized basis. 
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The 70 schools which promote 
organized educational research are ar- 
ranged in Table II according to the 
type of program and level of degree 
offerings—a school is classified accord- 
ing to the highest degree it grants. 
Incidence of organized educational 
research is about evenly divided 
between institutions offering work 
either at the Master’s or Doctor’s 
level. Forty-two of the institutions 
reporting educational-research effort 
offer a liberal-arts and general pro- 
gram with three or more professional 
schools. The programs of seven insti- 
tutions reporting organized educa- 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF THE 49 UNIVERSITY- 
Type Instirutions REporRTING ORGANIZED 
EpucaTIonaL-RESEARCH Errort CLASSIFIED 

AccorDING TO ENROLLMENT AND HIGHEST 
Decree GRANTED 








Hicuest Decree Granted 
ENROLLMENT CLASSIFICATION 





Master’s | Doctor’s | Total 


7) | @) | G@ |. @ 








1,000- 4,999..... | 31 12 43 
5,000- 9,999...... 4 29 33 
10,000-1 4,999. . aa i & 
15,000 and more 2 14 | 16 


Ss | 37 | 63 
tional research are primarily teacher 
preparatory (see the second row). 
Organized educational research is 
most common in institutions with 
university programs and in schools 
over ten thousand enrollment—one 
grants the Master’s degree and eleven 
the Doctor’s. When the 49 institu- 
tions with university-type organiza- 
tion are analyzed for size and highest 
level of training, 76 per cent enroll 
less than ten thousand students and 
about 43 per cent are institutions with 
less than five thousand students (see 
Table III). Sixty-three per cent of 
these schools offer the Doctor’s de- 
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gree; however, universities enrolling 
less than ten thousand students and 
offering the Master’s degree as the 
highest level of training constitute 
approximately 35 per cent of the 
universities reporting organized edu- 
cational research. It is probable that 
organized educational research in 
these institutions is not extensive. 
These facts indicate that the greatest 
incidence of organized educational 
research is maintained in smaller insti- 
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program are state supported. Pri- 
vately and denominationally sup- 
ported institutions together constitute 
approximately one-fourth of those 
maintaining organized educational re- 
search. Valid data were not obtained 
to indicate the relative financial or 
actual effort in support of educa- 
tional research which exists in pri- 
vately supported institutions, as 
compared with the corresponding 
measures in those publicly supported. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF THE INstITUTIONS REPORTING ORGANIZED RESEARCH Errort CLASSIFIED 
AccorpInc To Enrouiiment, HicHest Decree GRANTED, AND TYPE oF SuppoRT 








| 


Tyre or Support 





Privately 
Supported 
Other than 
Denomina- | 
tional 


Lever or Traininc By Enrouiment Size 


State 


| | | 
| 
Fed. Gov’t. | State and 


Denomina- 
and Private Private 


Municipal 
|} tional 
| 
| 


or Local 


Total 





(2) 


(5) 





1,000- 4,999— 
Master’s. 
Doctor’s. .. 
§,000- 9,999— 


Doctor’s. . 
10,000-14,999-— 
Master’s 
Doctor’s 
15,000 and over— 
Master’s. . 
Doctor’s. . 3 


1s 


~ 


Total.... : II | 69 





tutions with university-type organi- 
zation offering the Doctor’s degree, 
although the greatest percentages 
within enrollment classes, as indi- 
cated in Table I, are to be found in 
schools of largest enrollments. 

In Table IV the 70 institutions 
which report organized research are 
classified according to support. As 
might be expected because there are 
more state-supported institutions, 
over two-thirds of those maintaining 
an organized educational-research 


| 
| 
© 
| 
| 


| 


3 





+ 14 


| 
} 
| 





EPLIES to the inquiry revealed 

that research functions some- 
times associated with an organized 
bureau of educational research are 
performed in various ways. The ab- 
sence of an organized bureau of re- 
search is no indication that there is 
no educational research other than 
that which is characteristic of most 
institutions granting graduate degrees 
in education. Funds may be allo- 
cated for educational research in the 
budget of the dean of a school or 
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college of education or in_ the 
graduate-school budget. Sometimes 
the fund is administered by a faculty 
research committee whose function 
it is to screen proposals, stimulate 
research activities, secure released 
time of faculty members engaged in 
research projects, and administer 
funds. Other institutions designate 
an individual who may either engage 
in personal research activity as part 
of his job or stimulate and co-ordinate 
research activities among other faculty 
members. A part of staff time has 
sometimes been allocated to and 
reserved for research activities. Under 
these conditions reports of research 
are quite often published by the per- 
sons participating in the research 
activities. Educational-research ac- 
tivities in a few institutions are 


organized as a part of a bureau of 
institutional research. 
Inquiry into the incidence of edu- 


cational-research activity was based 
on the assumption that institutions 
with enrollment of less than one 
thousand would be unlikely to main- 
tain an organized bureau, department, 
or division of educational research or 
to employ a person whose respon- 
sibility was the direction, conduct, or 
supervision of systematic continuous 
research. Of the total number of 
institutions maintaining schools, col- 
leges, or departments of education, 
only 5 per cent were found to have 
any type of organized  educa- 
tional research. An examination of 
responses indicated that research 
activity in approximately I per cent 
of the institutions reporting educa- 
tional-research activity is little more 
than institutional research and _ pos- 
sibly sporadic effort. A liberal esti- 
mate based upon the data would 
indicate genuine organized educa- 
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tional-research effort to be present 
in not more than 4 per cent of all 
institutions of the size and type 
studied. 

It is probable that few careful, 
continuous, thoroughgoing investiga- 
tions of educational phenomena are 
to be found as part of the organized 
research activities reported among 
the institutions with less than five 
thousand enrolled classed as “pri- 
marily teacher preparatory” or “‘lib- 
eral arts and general and teacher 
preparatory.” Although some re- 
sponses from these institutions indi- 
cated that there had been reports of 
research studies prepared, the absence 
of titles of research reports sub- 
mitted in response to the request 
would seem to attest this assump- 
tion. It is probable also that in 
some instances where educational 
research was reported to be conducted 
under the auspices of an office or 
bureau of institutional research little 
more than sporadic attention is de- 
voted to the investigation of educa- 
tional phenomena. These conditions 
perhaps account for the fact that not 
more than .03 of 1 per cent of all 
reported expenditures for organized 
research in higher educational insti- 
tutions is to be found in teachers’ 
colleges. 

If one could ascertain accurately 
the proportion of reported expendi- 
tures for educational research in the 
49 uNiversity-type institutions, the 
facts might be even more startling 
since over a third of them (see 
Column 2, Table III) offer only the 
Master’s degree as the highest level 
of training and 35 per cent enroll 
fewer than ten thousand students. 
On the assumption that the reported 
expenditure of $261,617,000 for re- 

[Continued on page 351) 
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An Experience in General 

Education' 

It is now a requirement in Cali- 
fornia that all programs leading to 
the Bachelor’s degree in the state 
colleges must include not only a 
minimum number of semester units 
of general education distributed ac- 
cording to specific areas, but also 
certain legal requirements in specific 
subject areas which must be met 
by students in order to graduate. 
In the social sciences the specific 
legal requirements relate to profi- 
ciency in United States history, the 
United States Constitution, and Cali- 
fornia state government. Since these 
requirements in general education and 
subject areas exist, attention has been 
focused on the probability of organiz- 
ing subject-matter in such fashion as 
to include all such requirements. 

In the fall of 1955, San Jose State 
College returned to the semester plan 
after many years of operation under 
the quarter system. This reorganiza- 
tion gave impetus to desired changes 
in certain social-science offerings. In 
1954, the faculty of Social Science 
was alerted to its collective respon- 
sibility for planning and contributing 
to an effective general-education pro- 
gram. It was recommended that a 
special course be organized which not 
only would meet the social science- 
general education requirements but 
would also satisfy the specific state 
legal requirements. Furthermore, it 


1Reported by Leo P. Kibby, Chairman, Area 
of Social Sciences, San Jose State College. 


was recommended that all the disci- 
plines included by the College in the 
social sciences be represented and 
stressed in the course—history, eco- 
nomics, geography, political science, 
and sociology. It was also agreed 
that the course should co-ordinate 
the disciplines and stress ideals, 
citizenship, and social institutions 
throughout the year’s work. 

It was intended that the course 
should help to orient the student to 
the world of the twentieth century; 
an effort also would be made to show 
the relationship existing between the 
social sciences and other fields of 
knowledge. The student would be 
encouraged to read widely, express 
himself intelligently, and develop the 
art of critical thinking and evaluation. 

In order to accomplish all the tasks 
set forth it was recommended that 
the course carry 10 semester-units 
and that the class should meet daily. 
It was further recommended that the 
course as offered the first year would 
be experimental, and the number 
allowed to register limited to 240 
students divided equally into two 
groups. All of these recommenda- 
tions met with the approval of the 
college administration, and the course 
was described in | the College Bulletin 
as follows: 


2A, 2B. Survey of the Social Sciences. 
An analytical survey of the development, 
essential quality, and functioning and 
problems of the contemporary world with 
emphasis upon man’s relationship to his 
natural and cultural environment and 
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with some reference to the nature and 
objectives of the basic social sciences. 
Meets all state requirements. Five units 
each semester; fall, spring. 


Since the design of the course was 
in part to meet both general-education 
and state legal requirements, it was 
thought advisable to include the dis- 
ciplines of United States history and 
United States Constitution (political 
science) in one semester, and the 
remaining disciplines—economics, so- 
ciology, and geography—in the second 
semester. Consequently, Social Sci- 
ence 2A identified the first and Social 
Science 2B the second group. Five 
professors—each a specialist in his 
field—were assigned to teach the 
course, thus providing an unusual 
organizational approach. The profes- 
sors constituted a general-education 
committee in the social sciences. 
During the occasional meetings 
throughout the year the course activi- 
ties and problems were presented and 
evaluated. The progress of the course 
was charted in terms of subject- 
matter orientation as well as co-ordi- 
nation of the social sciences. 

Complete information about the 
course was given to the heads of 
various departments throughout the 
college, and they were requested to 
indicate their preference for this 
method of meeting the social science— 
general education requirements as 
compared with other possible plans. 
On the basis of this request, pref- 
erence for Social Science 2A, 2B was 
expressed by the following depart- 
ments: Business, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Geography, Journalism, Library, 
Modern Language, Philosophy and 
Psychology, and Elementary Educa- 
tion. With many other departments 
choice was optional. 
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Since registration was limited dur- 
ing the first year, after the quota of 
240 students had been reached and 
registration closed for the course, it 
was found that the general elemen- 
tary-education students comprised the 
principal portion of the group and 
nearly all of the students were women. 
The total enrollment at the end of 
the semester consisted of 219 women 
and 13 men. This situation did not 
allow for a varied representation either 
by sex or by academic majors and 
was the occasion for some of the 
criticism later offered by those who 
taught the course. 

In organizing the course the social- 
science committee sought to plan¥a 
special outline of subject-matter that 
would not infringe upon the subject- 
matter of other courses being offered 
in the area of social science. Upon 
completing the course, students would 
be eligible to enroll in other intro- 
ductory courses given in the social 
sciences and would actually be en- 
couraged todoso. The course would 
thus serve, in addition to its more 
immediate objectives, as an excellent 
preview or orientation to the social 
sciences. A far broader acquaintance 
with the social sciences would cer- 
tainly be experienced by participating 
students than would otherwise be 
likely. For these reasons it was 
believed that the course should be 
limited principally to Freshmen, 
though such limitation was not 
absolute. 

In 2A the semester of 18 weeks was 
divided equally between history and 
political science. The 120 students 
were divided into two sections with 
the history professor taking one sec- 
tion and the political-science professor 
the other. At the end of g weeks the 
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professors exchanged groups. A simi- 
lar plan was followed for 2B. The 
group was divided into three sections 
of 40 students each. An economics 
professor taught Section A; a geog- 
raphy professor, Section B; and a 
sociology professor, Section C. The 
semester was divided into three six- 
weeks periods. At the end of six 
weeks the economics professor changed 
to Section B, the geography professor 
to Section C, and the sociology pro- 
fessor to Section A. Again, at the 
end of the second six weeks the third 
and final changes were made by the 
professors. 

It might be added that each pro- 
fessor kept his own account of each 
student’s performance and passed on 
this information to his successor. 
Only the faculty alternated from 
group to group. The final examina- 
tion in 2A was the combined efforts 
of the two participating professors, 
whereas the final examination in 2B 
represented the combined efforts of 
the three participating professors in 
their special fields. Final marks in 
either section were the result of a 
composite record and evaluation de- 
termined by the professors concerned. 

At the end of the fall semester, and 
again at the end of the spring semes- 
ter, a meeting of the social science- 
general education committee was held, 
to which the department heads within 
the area of social science were invited. 
In these meetings a review of the 
progress of the course was made. It 
was emphasized that the course was 
distinctly a social-science contribution 
to the general-education program and 
should be continued. 

At the end of the first year, partici- 
pating faculty were requested to give 
an evaluation of the course. They 
were asked to indicate the chief merits 
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of the course, the major weaknesses, 
and recommendations for the future 
offering of the course. The chief 
merits reported were: 


The present plan enables students to 
learn different aspects of the social 
sciences and their interrelationships. 

Daily meeting of the class is conducive 
to better learning. 

Small classes allow for greater student 
participation. 

The program presents a challenging 
teaching situation which allowed for 
co-operative as well as competitive 
relationship among the participating 
faculty. 

An opportunity is afforded for preliminary 
general education rather than sudden 
specialization. 


The major weaknesses reported were: 


The educational background of most of 
the students did not constitute suf- 
ficient preparation to pursue this 
course in terms of the original standards 
set up. 

There were too few men in class. 

For the most part, kindergarten-primary 
and general elementary-education ma- 
jors were enrolled. 

Classes were too large. 

The time allotted was too short, especially 
in the 2B groups where the maximum 
for each discipline was six weeks. 

Meeting specific state requirements 
placed limitations (in the 2A groups) 
upon variety of subject-matter that 
should be considered in a course of 
this nature. 


Recommendations for another year 
were varied. In the main, it was the 
feeling of individual faculty members 
that the following suggestions would 
warrant consideration: 


It might be well to experiment on the 
upper-division level. 

The size of each section should be reduced 
to a maximum of 35 students. 

A syllabus should be prepared for the 
course. 

A variety of majors should compose each 


group. 
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A better co-ordination of all the disci- 
plines should be effected. 


Student evaluation was based upon 
the responses set forth in a question- 
naire administered at the first meeting 
of the class following registration for 
the second semester, and a second 
questionnaire completed at the end 
of the school year. The responses of 
the students were first considered 
separately in terms of the two groups 
(2A, 2B) and then again in terms of 
the two questionnaires. No signifi- 
cant differences were observed. 

The principal merits of the course 
mentioned by the students were these: 


Meets all social-science state requirements 
in one course 

Taught by several professors 

Provides for a general orientation to, and 
background in, the social sciences 

Gives an opportunity to take courses 
which they probably would never have 
taken otherwise 

Meets daily 

Keeps interest high by changing groups 

Will help in later teaching 


The 


The purpose of the course not clearly 
defined 

Too much material 

Too little time 

Lack of organization 

No opportunities for discussion 

Classes too large 

Insufficient co-ordination of the disciplines 

Too much expected of Freshmen 

Tests too difficult 


weaknesses identified were: 


Students’ recommendations concern- 
ing the future of the course were: 


Continue course (only isolated cases 
recommended abandonment of course). 

Give final examinations at the end of each 
sectional presentation. 

Encourage the faculty to give more stu- 
dent counseling. 

Reduce size of classes. 

Go more slowly, present less material. 

Provide more time for each subject. 
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Encourage the faculty to give more con- 
sideration to the students’ lack of 


yy tape 

Make the course more interesting. 

Give more careful attention to the selec- 
tion of textbooks. 

Provide more class discussions and better 
organization of subject-matter. 

Consider experimenting with the course 
in the upper division. 


Social Science 2A, 2B now has 
recognized merit and has gained an 
established position in the social- 
science offerings. As one student 
commented, “‘ This course should defi- 
nitely be continued. It is most help- 
ful and interesting and a great saver 
of academic time. I believe it is one 
of the best courses offered in the field 
of general education.” Changes have 
been made and are being made to 
incorporate the suggestions and rec- 
ommendations of students and fac- 
ulty: syllabuses have been prepared; 
efforts have been expended to effect 
not only a better co-ordination of the 
disciplines but to assure students of a 
clearer understanding of the purposes 
of the course; more students are being 
enrolled in the course each semester; 
the method of selecting and assigning 
faculty to sections to be taught has 
undergone modification; finally, it 
should be added that the practice 
of continuous evaluation and exam- 
ination by participating faculty 
and students is under constant 
encouragement. 


Recognizing the Athlete’ 
No one would deny the importance 
of recognizing individual accomplish- 


ment in athletics. However, many 
people question the advisability of 

‘Reported by Captain Harrison Lobdell and 
M. M. Mackenzie, Office of Information Services 


Headquarters, United States Air Force Academy, 
Denver. 
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presenting numerous, lavish awards 
to athletes and their coaches. Some 
people also question the justice of 
giving more awards and larger ones 
to some athletes than are given to 
others. Still others question the desir- 
ability of awards at all—believing 
that intrinsic rewards are sufficient. 

In a number of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States 
current practice includes such awards 
as sweaters, jackets, blankets, metallic 
charms, watches, pen and pencil sets, 
and certificates. Some of these items 
are financed either by the college or 
by such organizations as chambers of 
commerce, service clubs, civic groups, 
and quarterback clubs. In some cases 
these awards are jointly financed as 
are the award banquets at which the 
presentations are made to the athletes 
and coaches. 

Sometimes an athlete, over a 4-year 


period, may collect as many as three 
sweaters, two jackets, and a blanket 
plus an assorted collection of gold 
or silver basketballs, footballs, and 


medals. Also the coaching staff may 
receive such items as traveling lug- 
gage, television sets, Cadillacs, or 
trade certificates redeemable for cloth- 
ing at the local haberdashery. 
Coupled with unbridled recognition 
through the presentation of gifts and 
awards, there exists the rather uneco- 
nomical aspect of paying for awards 
seldom used. One wonders if the 
college or university is in business to 
furnish outer clothing for its grad- 
uates, to decorate the mantels or 
bookcases of athletes’ homes, or to 
stock the jewel boxes of the sweet- 
hearts of athletes. Perhaps the money 
expended for awards might better 
be used for more and better equip- 
ment for a greater number of students. 
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An injustice, in addition to the 
rather absurd procedures already 
mentioned, is that not all athletes and 
coaches receive the same treatment. 
Accomplishment in some sports brings 
considerably less recognition than in 
others. For example, the football 
team with a 7-2 record is entertained 
royally at a banquet, while the un- 
defeated tennis team must be satisfied 
with a newspaper account of its vic- 
tories. In some sports larger letter 
awards are given than in others. 

Why is it, one might ask, that col- 
lege athletes must receive extrinsic 
awards from participation in great 
American games? The thrill of play- 
ing the game, the associations de- 
veloped among teammates, and the 
satisfaction obtained through the de- 
velopment of physical skill should 
be, and are to some, intrinsic rewards 
in themselves. Is it necessary that 
we should garnish the educational 
and recreational benefits which accrue 
from participation in sports with 
metallic and cloth accouterments? 

Certainly it is not youth who 
demand extravagant awards for play- 
ing the game, nor is it youth who have 
created the injustice of classifying 
one sport as “major” and another as 
“‘minor,” with larger letters and more 
expensive jackets awarded to par- 
ticipants in ““major” sports. Youth 
will play any game if it is fun—in 
spite of awards. The sand-lots and 
the intramural programs are evidence 
of that. Was it perhaps a nonthink- 
ing adult who has grown up in a 
society where success is measured in 
terms of material possessions who is. 
responsible for the award extrava- 
ganza? Was it an adult who classi- 
fied sports into “major” and “minor” 
categories? Why? Could it have 
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possibly been on the basis of gate 
receipts? 

To many people there should be no 
distinction between sports. All sports 
are “major,” especially in the mind 
of the participant. The acquisition 
and demonstration of gymnastic 
prowess is of major importance to 
the gymnast, just as the playing of 
football before thousands of specta- 
tors is of major importance to the 
all-conference halfback. 

The foregoing criticism of athletic 
awards does not imply that athletes 
should not be recognized for their 
accomplishments. To the contrary, 
they should be recognized; but recog- 
nition should be in keeping with basic 
democratic and educational principles 
and purposes and within the realm of 
sound economics. To this end the 
following guides to action are 
presented: 


1. Recognition of sports accomplish- 
ments should be identical for all sports 
with respect to publicity, testimonial 
banquets, and awards. 

Recognition for outstanding achieve- 
ment should merit increased attention 
over mere participation, yet be in 
keeping with the development of the 
attitudes of modesty. 

Awards should be intrinsically sym- 
bolic of accomplishment, yet they 
should possess quality and simplicity. 


It is believed that by following 
these simple guides the educational 
benefits of participation in intercol- 
legiate athletics can better be realized. 
The aspect of material reward will be 
minimized, and attention will be 
focused upon the development of 
favorable attitudes and _ increased 
sports knowledge and skill. Emphasis 
will be placed upon playing the game 
for the “‘fun of it” rather than for 
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material rewards. Likewise, the ath- 
lete who participates in a less pub- 
licized sport, such as tennis or 
gymnastics, can be assured of equal 
recognition with participants in foot- 
ball or basketball by both his peers 
and adults. 


Grand Rapids Junior 
College’ 


At a time when junior and com- 
munity colleges are recommended as 
a solution to overcrowding in the 
first two years of large state-supported 
universities and colleges, it seems 
appropriate to examine the record of 
a junior college established 44 years 
ago. The Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege founded in 1914 has served the 
needs of a growing community as a 
look at the positions held in that 
community by its graduates will 


show. As the population of the area 


served by the college has grown from 
112,571 to 320,000, the college enroll- 
ment has climbed from the original 
49 to approximately 1,750. Such a 
development is more remarkable when 
one considers the relative nearness of 
three state-supported institutions: 
Michigan State University sixty miles 
east, Ferris Institute fifty-five miles 
north, and Western Michigan Univer- 
sity fifty miles south. In addition two 
church-related colleges, Aquinas and 
Calvin, are located in the city of 
Grand Rapids. 

Statistics gathered recently show 
the close relationship between the 
college and the community: Of 396 
members of the county Medical 
Association, 16 per cent are graduates 
of the college. Of the 290 practising 


tReported by Richard Wherity, Co-ordinator of 
Student Affairs, Grand Rapids Junior College. 
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attorneys in the city, 21 per cent are 
former junior-college graduates. Of 
the 241 members of the Michigan 
State Dental Association practising 
in the Grand Rapids area, 18 per cent 
received their pre-professional train- 
ing at the College. 

The College has served the hospitals 
of the city by providing instruction 
in English and the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. More than twelve 
hundred _ registered nurses_ have 
studied at Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege. During the past eight years, 
343 practical nurses have completed 
the requirements for Practical Nurse 
Licensure, this being the only insti- 
tution in Western Michigan providing 
this type of instruction. 

Out of 1,106 teachers and adminis- 
trators in the public schools of Grand 
Rapids, 19 per cent received training 
at the college. Included in this 
number is an assistant superintendent 


of schools, five supervisory members 
of the administrative staff, the assist- 
ant dean of the Junior College, two 


senior-high school principals, two 
junior-high school principals, and 
seven elementary-school principals. 
In examining the services rendered 
the business and industry, many who 
have studied at the Junior College are 
found to be serving as presidents and 
executives of manufacturing and bank- 
ing concerns within the city and 
many own their own businesses there. 
Four of the city’s bank presidents are 
former students. In pre-engineering 
courses 261 students were enrolled in 
this department during the year 
1956-57. Former students trained 
in this field are engaged as 
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presidents and _ vice-presidents of 
manufacturing concerns, chief engi- 
neers in local plants, and a former 
city engineer. Some are occupying 
important positions in nationally 
known corporations. 

Although the mechanical technol- 
ogy program has been in existence 
only five years, about 125 students 
have received specialized training in 
this area. One is already a plant 
manager and several are employed in 
supervisory capacities and in cost 
control. In addition, there are tool 
designers, product engineers, estima- 
tors, plant inspectors, tool and die 
workers who have studied at the 
Junior College. 

In a recent survey of office em- 
ployees in the Grand Rapids area, 
of 957 office workers contacted 132 
received training at the college; 71 of 
these were serving in management 
and supervisory capacities. The Co- 
operative Selling course, in operation 
for ten years has had enrolled three 
business co-ordinators of the Grand 
Rapids public schools, three who are 
in business for themselves or are 
partners in larger business enterprises, 
four who are buyers for large depart- 
ment stores, and two who are 
administrative assistants in retail 
stores. Many are serving as salesmen. 

Such an impact upon the com- 
munity would seem to justify the 
support given by the city and the 
financial assistance given in recent 
years by the State of Michigan. A 
similar contribution by junior col- 
leges in the next decade might well 
be the most significant movement in 
American higher education. 





-Editorial-‘Comments - 





A Promising New Beginning 

NE of the most important 

recent developments in higher 

education in this country is 
the establishment of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee on the Superior 
Student. It is important because of 
both the problem with which the 
Committee is concerned and its ap- 
proach to that problem. There is 
much disagreement today as to how 
well colleges and universities are 
doing their job; most would agree, 
however, that one of their gravest 
shortcomings has been the failure to 
meet the needs of superior students 
and that the development of programs 
for superior students is one of the most 
important issues that we face. The 


Committee was established to help 
colleges and universities, particularly 


publicly supported ones, meet this 
problem. Educating superior students 
is particularly challenging to publicly 
supported institutions, which, gen- 
erally speaking, have less freedom 
than private ones in selecting their 
students and some of which are 
required by law to admit all high- 
school graduates. Moreover, it is 
the public institutions that will have 
to carry most of the increased student 
load that is ahead. 

The Committee was conceived as a 
result of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to the University of Colo- 
rado for support of its honors pro- 
gram. Organization was effected at a 
conference of representatives of thirty 
institutions on June 24-28, 1957, at 
Boulder, Colorado. Forty-eight edu- 
cators participated in the conference. 


The Committee is financed by a grant 
of $125,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for two and one-half years, 
beginning February 1, 1958. The 
director of the Committee is J. W. 
Cohen, who is on leave from his posi- 
tion as professor of philosophy and 
director of honors at Colorado. 

The approach that the Committee 
is making is set forth in three docu- 
ments: the lithoprinted report of 
the June, 1957, conference at which 
the Committee was organized; a 
paper, “Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Honors Programs,” presented 
by Mr. Cohen at the Thirteenth 
National Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education on March 
4, 1958; and Volume I, Number 1 of 
The Superior Student, the newsletter 
of the Committee. 

The editorial in the newsletter 
points out that the idea of special pro- 
grams for superior students is not new. 
On the contrary, “Since 1873, when 
a rough approximation of an honors 
program was tested at Wesleyan, 
there has scarcely been a major col- 
lege or university that has not con- 
sidered, offered in its catalogue or 
actuaily tried some kind of an honors 
approach at one time or another.” 
But most of these programs have in 
practice been weak and ineffective: 
they have “lacked sinew and muscle.”” 

Nor is present-day recognition of 
the need for better programs for supe- 
rior students confined to educators 
who took part in the 1957 conference. 
In the face of the great increase in 


A New Beginning,” The Superior Student, 1 
(April, 1958), pp. 1, 2. 
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enrollment that is ahead, many insti- 
tutions recognize the danger that the 
quality of education will be adversely 
affected. Hence many of them are 
now planning new honors programs 
or re-examining old ones. 

The platform of the Committee, as 
set forth in the documents mentioned, 
comprises many admirable “planks.” 
Only two will be discussed here. 

In the first place, the Committee is 
interested in honors programs, that 
is, programs in which the good student 
is given more freedom and greater 
responsibility for his education than 
he is in conventional college programs. 
To this, we say, “Amen!” The 
needs of our best students will not be 
met by merely requiring higher stand- 
ards of performance in conventional 
classes, or by accelerating their pro- 
gress through them, important as 
these may be in certain circumstances. 
As Robert K. Bishop points out, the 
superior student needs engagement 
and liberation: the engagement of 
his “highest loyalty and devotion” 
in his own education, and liberation 
from 
traditional and limiting requirements of 
individual courses. 


. our unequivocal obligation [is] to 
provide a vital framework for the engage- 
ment and liberation of our most talented 
students.” 


A second characteristic of the ap- 
proach of the Committee is its con- 
ception of its own function. It 
perceives its réle as that of encourag- 
ing and helping institutions work out 
their own programs. It will not 
attempt to formulate a standard or 


**Engagement and Liberation: Two Basic 
Needs of the Superior Student in U. S. Higher Edu- 
cation,” The Superior Student, 1 (April, 1958), p. 4. 
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model honors program. It recognizes 
that the characteristics and circum- 
stances of our institutions differ so 
widely that standardization would be 
neither possible nor desirable. It is 
aware that the only programs that 
are likely to have vitality are those 
developed by the persons that will 
carry them out. It hopes to see a 
wide variety of programs, each devel- 
oped by the faculty concerned. It 
intends by means of the newsletter, 
conferences, visitations, and so on to 
help in this process. This conception 
of the Committee’s function is in the 
best tradition of American education. 

If the Committee succeeds in its 
efforts, it will have made a major 
contribution to the progress of higher 
education. The way it is going about 
its work gives excellent reason to 
believe that it will succeed. It de- 
serves the support of every friend of 
education. Its spokesman speaks of 
its work as ““A New Beginning.” It 
is more than that: it is a very 
promising new beginning. 


R. H. E. 


A report, “Immigration of Pro- 
fessional Workers to the United 
States—1g953-56” in the Scientific 
Manpower Bulletin (February, 1958) 
published by the National Science 
Foundation, shows that almost sixty 
thousand immigrants classified as 
professional, technical, and kindred 
workers entered the United States for 
permanent residence during the fiscal 
years 1953-56, constituting slightly 
over 6 per cent of the nine hundred 
thousand total immigration for those 
years. Approximately 12,600 of the 
professional workers were engineers or 
natural scientists. 
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A Book for Academic Libraries 


A History or THE Facutty or Pui.os- 
opHy Co.tumsBiA University. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1957. x+308 pp. (The Bicentennial 
History of Columbia University) $4.50. 
Whenever an academic institution cele- 

brates an important anniversary—say, 

its bicentenary—the inevitable stock- 
taking requires the writing and publica- 
tion of one or more official volumes. These 
official volumes belong to no known cate- 
gory of literature and are, in fact, mildly 
embarrassing to the reviewer unless he is 
connected with dear old Siwash. They 
are not scientific history, though written 
by scholars appointed for the purpose. 
They cannot be in any sense critical, 
since everybody has to get into the act, 
be he alive or be he dead. They cannot 
be objective: the alumni (and possible 
donors) must be assured that, whatever 
weaknesses there may have been at dear 
old Siwash, the class of Umpty-Ump was 
at least exposed to interesting and 
picturesque personalities—and, of course, 
since that time Siwash has been wonder- 
fully improved. Finally, they are seldom 

readable. One might as well expect a 

plot in the telephone directory. 

The present volume, occasioned by the 
Columbia Bicentenary celebration, is a 
less dolorous example of this bastard form. 
By the “faculty of philosophy’”’ Columbia 
means one of the three faculties compris- 
ing what other institutions call their 
graduate school. The faculty of philos- 
ophy includes the departments of English 
and comparative literature, philosophy, 
religion, general and comparative lin- 
guistics, Greek and Latin, Semitic lan- 
guages, Romance languages, Germanic 
languages, Slavic languages, Chinese and 
Japanese, fine arts and archaeology, 
and music. The history of each is 
written by a member of the depart- 
ment; and the history of the faculty 
of philosophy as a whole is written 
by John H. Randall, Jr., who struggles 
manfully with an impossible assign- 


ment. He is much better as a mem- 
ber of the department of philosophy 
writing the history of his own department. 
The various chapters are uneven in tone 
and treatment, and few of them are 
distinguished historical exposition. We 
never learn why some members of the 
faculty disappear from the scene; and 
new members are called to Columbia 
without debate and mysteriously come 
when called. 

The publication of this volume and its 
nineteen companion volumes is a careful 
record of a great university. The series 
is a quarry out of which the future his- 
torian may doubtless get a good deal of 
building material for a volume on educa- 
tional or intellectual history. The writers 
in this book have done the best they can. 
But it is a book for academic libraries, 
not for the general reader; and the 
necessity of inclusiveness means that the 
trees get in the way of the forest. As long 
as ceremonial occasions demand this sort 
of thing, this is the sort of thing that 
ceremonial occasions demand. But it is 
a pity that all this honest effort could 
not have been channeled into a single, 
clear, expressive history of the faculty of 
philosophy as an element in the life of 
the nation. Cultural and historical con- 
texts would have brought some meaning 
into these lists of names, these records 
of promotions, these occasional glimpses 
into tensions in the faculty and between 
the faculty and the “administration.” 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones 
Harvard University 


Candid Reporting 
CHANGING VALUES IN 
ExpLoraToRY Stupy OF THE Impact 


COLLEGE: AN 


or Cortece Teacuinc, by Philip 

E. Jacob. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1957. xviiit+174 pp. $3.50. 

Since a preliminary printing of Mr. 
Jacob’s book has been widely circulated 
and discussed, the nature and results of 
the investigation on which he reports are 
already well known: 
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The central problem of this study has been 
to see what changes do occur in students’ 
patterns of value during college, and to what 
extent such changes stem from exposure to 
various types of social science instruction in 
the “general” part of the curriculum (Fore- 
word, pages xXii-xili). 


This study has discovered no specific cur- 
ricular pattern of general education, no model 
syllabus for a basic social science course, no 
pedigree of instructor and no wizardry of 
instructional method which should be patented 

. for its impact on the values of students. 
Student values do change to some extent in 
college. With some students, the change is 
substantial. But the impetus to change does 
not come primarily from the formal educa- 
tional process. Potency to affect student 
values is found in the distinctive climate of a 
few institutions, the individual and personal 
magnetism of a sensitive teacher with strong 
value-commitments of his own, or value- 
laden personal experiences of students imag- 
inatively integrated with their intellectual 
development (Summary of Findings, page 11). 


These findings, with the accompanying 
demonstration that American students, 
despite the professed attempts of their 
teachers to encourage individual thinking, 
are for the most part materialists, con- 
formists, tolerant, but docile in yielding 
to social pressures, understandably sur- 
prise and shock many who have devoted 
themselves to the problems of liberal 
(or more particularly, “general”’) educa- 
tion in the United States. There is 
ground, of course, for questioning whether 
the methods of inquiry employed were 
exact and delicate enough to elicit defini- 
tive evidence—certainly the results sum- 
marized by Mr. Jacob were derived from 
data collected at many times and places 
for diverse purposes. Though such limi- 
tations are honestly acknowledged and 
though allowance is made for them, one is 
still moved to ask, Are attitudes revealed 
through the use of multiple-choice ques- 
tionnaires well correlated with the values 
which become apparent through conduct? 
Are there more accurate instruments 
than the questionnaire for ascertaining 
what respondents actually think? Are 
means available for the appraisal of an 
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individual’s value-judgments by objec- 
tive observers? 

About these matters only those who 
are expert in the research techniques of 
the social sciences can speak with author- 
ity. Within the limits of the data 
available to them, Mr. Jacob and his 
associates have certainly proceeded with 
candor and caution. And are the con- 
clusions which they have reached after all 
so unexpected? No experienced teacher, 
whatever his enthusiasm for a particular 
way of working, expects a high measure 
of success, for education is, at best, a 
slow and painful business. And few 
teachers, in this age of the world, are 
sufficiently assured of a philosophy, or 
sufficiently emphatic in preaching it, to 
encourage either disci bhp or that 
powerful reaction of the critical mind 
against orthodoxy which makes for the 
student’s self-sufficiency. The prevail- 
ing mode of instruction is dispassionate 
exposition accompanied by a reluctance 
to “take sides.” Under the circum- 
stances, the individual is not greatly 
encouraged to assume any coloration 
except that of his social environment. 

And what is true of the teacher is 
true of the entire American system of 
education. It has aimed at “social 
service” and not long since was expressly 
dedicated to molding a “national charac- 
ter” out of the diverse elements brought 
to it by society. As far as possible the 
school and the college have approximated 
the “world” with its prot das medioc- 
rity. There has been relatively little 
isolation of an academic élite, and, in our 
larger institutions, relatively little of that 
close association between the dedicated 
teacher and his pupil (or even among 
groups of superior students), which leads 
to emulation and gives the incentive to 
live an independent intellectual or moral 
life. Some of the most pregnant judg- 
ments provided by Mr. Jacob come at 
the end of his chapter on “The Peculiar 
Potency of Some Colleges”’: 


If one grants that the odds at a mammoth 
state institution which has to accommodate 
virtually every high school graduate who has 
a yen for a degree are heavily against its 
exerting a significant educational impact on 
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students’ values, what can be done to maxi- 
mize the effect it can have in this regard? 
. . . In the pursuit of good social values for 
everyone, does general education, conducted 
for a massive college population, undermine 
the core value, that is, the capacity of a 
person himself to choose his values and 
thereby de a person? 

In many ways, diversity—among and within 
colleges—is the most precious feature of the 
American educational environment, and the 
secret of what value-outcomes can be credited 
to educational influences. It keeps open the 
possibility that differences among individuals 
in insight, personality and value judgments 
can be perpetuated (pages 115-16). 

Waanes G. Rice 
University of Michigan 


Extension Courses at Wisconsin 

THE BounDARIES OF THE CAMPUS: A 
History oF THE UNIVERsITY oF WIs- 
consIn Extension Division 1885- 
1945, by Frederick M. Rosentreter. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of 

Vili+210 pp. 


Wisconsin Press, 1957. 
.§0. 
The book jacket reports that this is the 


first full-length account of the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin. 
As such, it certainly deserves careful 
study by all university-extension admin- 
istrators and students of adult education. 
Motivation for such study arises from the 
unchallenged position of the University 
of Wisconsin as a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of university programs of education 
for adults in the United States. 

In spite of this motivation, some 
readers of this volume may sympathize 
with the elementary-school student who 
was asked to reviewa new book on penguins 
recently added to the school library. 
She began her review by stating, “This 
book on penguins is a very nice book, but 
it really tells us more about penguins than 
any of us care to know.” The parallel is 
not completely appropriate. The dilemma 
faced by the author of this volume is not 
unlike that confronting many other 
writers using the methods of historical 
research. With a wealth of resource 
material (witness the manuscript sources 
and notes on pages 181-98), the author’s 
problem was the selection of those facts 
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and opinions, which woven together 
would provide a meaningful interpreta- 
tion of how the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division came to be what it is 
today. 

A reviewer can appreciate the writer’s 
problem and condone the elaborate and 
complete documentation of his findings 
and yet, at the same time, regret the fact 
that this “blow by blow” account some- 
how fails to catch the spirit of the 
“Wisconsin idea.” The almost compul- 
sive preoccupation of the author with the 
minutiae of who said what to whom, the 
elaborately detailed chronicling of inter- 

rsonal conflicts (see page 77), somehow 
blur the solid record of outstanding 
achievement in extension education which 
has been established in Wisconsin during 
these sixty years. 

Many of the issues which Wisconsin 
faced and resolved after its own fashion 
are with us today. The “meat and 
potatoes philosophy” (see page 98) is 
still apparent and the fight for the 
liberalizing of adult-education offerings 
goes forward. The basic question of 
what the function of the university is in 
the total field of adult education has not 
yet been resolved to the complete satis- 
faction of either the faculty member or 
the extension administrator. The prob- 
lems of organization, administration, and 
financial support continue to plague us. 
It may be reassuring to some readers to 
discover from this record that there 
appears to be a cyclical repetition of 
issues and crises which somehow get 
resolved without relieving the university 
of its continuing and basic responsibility 
for helping to create an informed citizenry 
as the sine qua non of a free society. 

This revie-ver found chapters on the 
early history of extension at Wisconsin 

articularly interesting (Chaps. I to 
Ti); that on Extension’s early critics 
seemed somewhat diversionary (Chap. 
V). Mention should also be made of the 
problems which apparently occur when- 
ever a doctoral dissertation is revised for 
general publication. The document still 
has some characteristics of an early draft 
with typographical errors, labored sen- 
tence structure, and a type face and 
format which can hardly be described as 
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a milestone of achievement for the 
University of Wisconsin Press. 
Paut H. SHeats 
University of California (Los Angeles) 


A Handbook 


A Guipe to GrapuaTe Stupy: Pro- 
GRAMS LEADING TO THE Pu.D. DEGREE, 
edited by Frederic W. Ness. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Association of American 
Colleges, 1957. xii+336 pp. $5.00. 
This guide to graduate study in Ameri- 

can universities Cal colleges) is designed 

as a part of a nation-wide effort to increase 
the supply of college and university 
teachers and of trained scholars in 
government and industry. It is a proj- 
ect of the Association of American 

Colleges undertaken with the co-operation 

of the Association of Graduate Schools 

and with aid from the Ford Foundation. 

Primarily it is intended to be a handbook 

for faculty advisers and undergraduates 

who are qualified for graduate work. 
The preface suggests four ends that the 
guide is intended to serve: informa- 
tional aid to undergraduates in planning, 
academically and financially, their grad- 


uate careers; advice as to the kind of 


educational experience the graduate stu- 
dent may expect; bases for selecting a 
a school; and counsel as to “pro- 
essional opportunities open to the suc- 


cessful graduate student’ (page vii). 


The most valuable part of the guide 
may prove to be its introductory sections 
on “Graduate Study and the Under- 
graduate,” the objectives of graduate 
study, and such problems as who should 
go to graduate if ey how to prepare for 
graduate study, how to select and gain 
admission to a graduate school, and how 
to finance graduate study. Packed into 
these sections are much wisdom and good 
sense, useful to student and adviser alike. 

The major part of the volume consists 
of a listing of universities and colleges that 
offer the Ph.D. degree in one or more 
fields, followed by a guide to “fields of 
study for the Ph.D.”—an alphabetical 
index of major subjects from accountancy 
to zoology, each accompanied by the 
names of graduate schools in which it is 
offered as a major for the degree. 

The spread of training for the Ph.D. is 
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evidenced by a listing of no fewer than 
136 universities and colleges that offer 
this highest of earned degrees, from 
Adelphi College to Yale University. 
The nature of the information given for 
each graduate school may be indicated by 
taking the Ohio State University as an 
example. First there is a brief history 
of the graduate school (established in 
1911); one learns that the Ph.D. is offered 
in 61 of the University’s 88 departments; 
various institutes and special facilities 
are listed; residence and admission re- 
quirements are detailed; and _ specific 
information is given about fees, first- 
year aids, and the like. Then the fields 
of study are described, from accounting 
and aeronautical engineering to veter- 
inary surgery and zoology, and for each 
field the numbers of the departmental 
faculty and of graduate students are 
given (pages 223-28). 

All this is helpful and represents a 
great deal of systematic work by the 
editor and his collaborators. The volume 
will answer many questions. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the omis- 
sions in such a book are many. One 
gets no information about the quality 
and reputation of the faculties in the 
various institutions, and here obviously 
the adviser can play an important rdéle 
in aiding students who may be less con- 
cerned about studying in a particular 
institution than in studying in the best 
department or under the great authorities 
in a given field. Not a few subject 
fields—an illustration is “Hospital Ad- 
ministration”—may actually be offered 
as professional programs (as at Minne- 
sota) and ender do not appear at all 
in this graduate guide. Some institu- 
tions appear to offer graduate work to 
the doctoral level without having the 
supporting strength at the same level in 
related departments that a qualified 
eee student might hope to find ina 

igh-ranking graduate school. The first 
two institutions listed, for instance, offer 
Ph.D. programs in only one field each— 
psychology (clinical, school, and experi- 
mental); and chemistry (pages 67-68). 

Apart from its immediate practical use, 
the volume has a certain historical in- 
terest, especially with respect to the 
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emergence of graduate schools and the 
roliferation of the fields they embrace. 
n many instances graduate degrees were 
offered by universities before their gradu- 
ate schools were formally organized, but 
it is of interest to note that in the 136 
institutions listed, 24 graduate schools 
were established before 1900, 36 between 
1900 and 1925, 38 from 1925 to 1950, 8 
since 1950, and 30 did not mention their 
dates of establishment. In a_ recent 
address on graduate education, I com- 
mented on the probable expansion and 
range of American graduate schools by 
1970—these figures may give one some 
idea of what is coming. 

Not less interesting is the range of 
subjects in which the Ph.D. may be 
earned. The guide to fields of Ph.D. 
study lists the astounding total of 634 
areas. These are specifically named “ma- 
jors,” and there are many duplications 
that result from variations in designation. 
For example, it appears that there are 
some fifteen varieties of “Speech” alone. 
All the established and widely recognized 
fields are, of course, here. Some of the 


less usual “majors” for the Ph.D. include 


regional science, oncology, milling in- 
dustry, liberal arts, household equip- 
ment, human variation, gnotobiotics, 
forensic pathology, bioclimatology, and 
biopsychology. 
THeEopoRE C, BLEGEN 
University of Minnesota 


Short Reviews 


TowarpD THE LiBEerRALLty EpvucaTep 
Executive, Robert A. Goldwin, editor; 
Charles A. Nelson, consultant. White 
Plains, New York: The Fund for 
Adult Education, 1957. xi-+III pp. 
This is one of three booklets planned 

by the Fund for Adult Education to be 

published later as one book. It’s thesis 
is that only men with “big” minds can 
handle the tasks that fall to executives 
if corporations are to successfully carry 
their rdéle in the economic and social life 
of today; that the best way to cultivate 

“bigness” of mind is through the liberal 

studies and that liberal education should 

be continuous through life. 
Fifteen leaders from the fields of 
business and the university here state 
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their views on the type of education 
needed by the executive. They are 
brief statements, some only a page long, 
are easy and interesting reading, and 
vary in approach to the subject. Intri- 
guing is the one entitled “An Ulcer, Gentle- 
men, Is an Unwritten Poem,” by John 
Ciardi, poetry editor of The Saturday 
Review of Literature. One reads with inter- 
est that “the liberal studies have little 
power for good unless you are ready to 
accept them on their own terms. One can- 
not make them a gimmick to ‘push up 
anyone’s sales graph.’”” They must be 
sought “for their intrinsic ends” not “as 
a talisman” (J. Roby Kidd, director, 
Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion). The need of today’s executive to 
see life as a whole and to understand his 
responsibility to society and the indi- 
vidual is frequently emphasized in these 
statements. 

The second booklet will be an account 
of programs in liberal studies for execu- 
tives actually being offered. The third 
publication will be an analytical report 
of the proceedings of a conference to 
discuss the issues in their many ramifi- 
cations which was held in 1957. These 
will be awaited with interest for, as was 
intended by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, in this first booklet the reader has 
been acquainted with the growing move- 
ment toward a liberal education for 
executives and the breadth of awareness 
of this need in the business world. 


On THE TEACHING OF LAW IN THE 

Liperat Arts Curricutum, dy Harold 

J. Berman. Brooklyn, New York: 

Foundation Press, Inc., 1956. 177 pp. 

The belief that law is “a matter so 
important that its study should be 
available to all people who seek a higher 
education” caused a group of men teach- 
ing law and practicing it to gather at 
Harvard Law School in 1954 for a con- 
ference. They proposed that the study 
of law be incorporated in the course 
offerings of colleges of arts and sciences. 

The chairman of that conference, 
Harold J. Berman, professor of law at 
Harvard, has compiled in this booklet 
a summary of those discussions. Why 
their suggestion is made and ways and 
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means of putting their idea into opera- 
tion mania with the pros and cons 
offered at the conference are logically 
and clearly set forth. The standing 
of these men in their profession recom- 
mends their findings i serious study 
by curriculum planners. 


Two Problems in General 
Education 
GAYLORD C. LEROY 


[Continued from page 708) 


puns. The course would include the 
same kind of analysis for other English 
writers likely to appear in a human- 
ities course—Chaucer, perhaps, or 
Milton, Pope, Byron, Keats, Joyce. 


N OBJECTION to what I have 
proposed might be that it is 
asking the graduate school to accom- 


plish more than one can expect. 
The demand on the graduate school 
may seem even more unreasonable if 
you keep two further points in mind. 
First, the humanities courses should 
be a part, seldom the whole, of a 
teacher’s load. Therefore, the gradu- 
ate school must prepare the prospec- 
tive teacher for humanities courses 
and at the same time prepare him to 
teach advanced courses in his special 
field. Second, the qualifications for 
teaching a sound humanities course 
go far beyond exclusively literary 
disciplines. The teacher should have 
a grasp of history and psychology and 
some knowledge of philosophy, music, 
and painting. The graduate school 
should perhaps take responsibility for 
some training in some of these areas. 
If it came to a choice between knowl- 
edge of Greek and of Freudian 
psychology, for example, I would say 
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that the latter would be of greater 
use to the humanities teacher, and I 
think it quite likely that certain 
graduate schools will before long be 
training prospective teachers of the 
humanities in this discipline, especial- 
ly in its bearing on literary study. 

Yet the program I am proposing 
need not be grotesquely ambitious, 
for of course the breadth of coverage— 
though greater than at present—must 
still be limited. A graduate student 
might be expected, as a sample load, 
to do advanced work in two languages 
and to take the suggested graduate 
general-education literature and lan- 
guage courses, in two others. That 
is, a student concentrating in English 
might take advanced courses in 
French (having gained a reading 
knowledge of French as an under- 
graduate), and then the graduate 
general-education literature and lan- 
guage courses in, say, Greek and 
German. The program would be 
similar for a graduate student con- 
centrating in French, or in Greek, or 
any other language. English would 
then be the second of two languages 
in which he would do advanced 
work. Incidentally, it is most desir- 
able that the humanities courses be 
taught by men drawn from all the 
language departments, not merely 
from English. 

The real difficulty in the program 
I have outlined is not that it is 
ambitious, though of course it is. 
The difficulty would be in finding 
teachers for the graduate general- 
education language and literature 
courses. These courses would require 
an imaginative grasp of what the 
humanities teacher needs to know, 
and this is something that many 
specialists do not have. The teachers 
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of the graduate courses would have 
to be specialists who are at the same 
time “whole men.” They are always 
hard to find. [Vol. XXIX, No. 6] 


Financing Higher Education 
VIRGIL C. BLUM 


[Continued from page 316) 


rectly, they would save the taxpayer 
more than a third of a billion dollars 
every year in current operating ex- 
penses alone. 


E MAY conclude by sum- 

marizing some of the considera- 
tions that argue forcefully in favor of 
direct government subsidies to non- 
public school students to enable them 
to pay a tuition approximating the 
cost of their education. These are 
very substantial savings for the tax- 


payer; the maintenance of competi- 
tion, diversity, and free enterprise in 


education; the inauguration of a 
general policy of freedom of choice in 
higher education, thus ensuring sub- 
stantial equality and freedom of mind 
and religion in schooling; increased 
educational possibilities for the quali- 
fied but needy young man or woman; 
the retention of some balance between 
private and public education; higher 
quality teaching throughout our insti- 
tutions of higher learning; the en- 
trance of an increasing number of 
competent individuals into the teach- 
ing profession; greater local educa- 
tional opportunities for our college-age 
youth; and greater ability of higher 
education to accommodate the in- 
creasing influx of students in a 
manner that is economic and best 
calculated to effect the intellectual 
development of our nation’s students. 

[Vol. XXIX, No. 6] 


Honoris Causa 
ALFRED E. HAEFNER 


[Continued from page 321) 


Sixth, it would be desirable for 
educational institutions and accredit- 
ing associations to agree that, subject 
to these limitations, henceforth only 
three honorary degrees shall be granted 
by American educational institutions: 


D. Hon. Doctor Honorarius (Honor- 
ary Doctor)! 

M. Hon. Magister Honorarius (Hon- 
orary Master) 

B. Hon. Baccalaureus 
(Honorary Bachelor) 


Honorarius 


Seventh, the granting of honorary 
degrees, however they may be proc- 
essed on the local campus, should 
require the approval or recommenda- 
tion of those individuals on the local 
campus who have the earned Doctor’s 
degree. “Only a doctor can create 


a doctor.” 
[Vol. XXTX, No. 6] 


Educational Research in 
Colleges and Universities 
RAYMOND J. YOUNG 
[Continued from page 335] 


search in universities was divided 
equally among all universities, that 
would be approximately $2,028,000 
per institution for all types of re- 
search, and the expenditure for edu- 
cational research in the 49 universities 
would necessarily be less. 

Evidence seems to indicate a gen- 
eral lack of institutionally supported, 
organized, systematic educational 


1The suggestion to confer but a single honorary 
Doctor’s degree, clearly differentiated from earned 
doctorates, is made by S. E. Epler, Honorary 
Degrees: a Survey of Their Use and Abuse (Wash- 
ington, C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943), Pp. 204. 
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research as a recognized purpose in 
many institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. Educators who 
are apprehensive of this lack and the 
trend toward the de-emphasis on prep- 
aration of researchers have cause to be 
alarmed. Unless conditions are pro- 
vided which will facilitate efforts to 
discover new facts, principles, and 
relationships, the likelihood of their 
being discovered is extremely limited. 
Without new knowledge, scholarship 
and teaching are prone to degenerate 
and become sterile. As vital as 
effective sound education of the 
American populace is to the common 
welfare of the country, it is essential 
that the educational profession be a 
progressively advancing one with a 
growing body of fundamental knowl- 
edge about educational phenomena 
and the development of sound theo- 
retical constructs. 

At a time when industrial, gov- 
ernmental, and business concerns 
are increasingly supporting scientific 
methods and organized research ac- 
tivities as absolute essentials to more 
efficient functioning, it behooves insti- 
tutions of higher education to exert 
leadership in causing research to 
become, or continue to be, an accepted 
purpose as significant as teaching. 

[Vol. XXTX, No. 6] 


‘“‘What Good Is Literature 
AnyhowP” 
WILLIAM M. SCHUTTE 


AND 
ERWIN R. STEINBERG 
[Continued from page 330) 


be run so as to encourage the satis- 
faction, understanding, and learning 
indicated by the students in the 
transcript, is not quite so obvious. 
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But all that we have to do to 
bring this out is to explain how 
we ran the seminar that resulted in 
this discussion. We chose the books. 
Beyond that, however, we made most 
of the decisions about the course in 
collaboration with the students. 
Through discussions the group de- 
cided not only what matters would be 
considered but also decided emphasis, 
focus, and order. In these discus- 
sions and in the discussions of the 
books themselves, the instructor 
served as the discussion leader. He 
helped to keep the comments relevant 
and to guide so that they would have 
some direction; he challenged remarks 
that he felt needed challenging when 
the students let them go by; he played 
devil’s advocate when necessary to 
make sure that the students grappled 
with and understood all the aspects 
of what they were discussing; he 
lectured very little, if at all, and 
always briefly. The emphasis was 
on understanding the book, rather 
than on the author: what meaning it 
had for the students preparing for 
their different professions and for 
marriage and its responsibilities; how 
it helped them to understand them- 
selves and their fellow men; whether 
they liked it or not; what they had 
to bring to it in order to understand 
and appreciate it. 

We have offered this evidence not 
because we feel that it is earth- 
shaking or even that it is something 
new. We have offered it because we 
had readily available material that 
would document much of what is 
being said among people concerned 
with these matters. We hope that 
it will provide in a small way some of 
the evidence necessary to ensure 
better teaching of literature for the 
non-major. [Vol. XXIX, No. 6] 
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